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For Nineteen Hundred Twenty-Three! 

O the Worlds Rubber Industry:—Planter. 

Manufacturer, Distributer, and to all related 
Industries. we wish a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


Will Benefit American Rubber and Cotton 
HE opening of the West Indian Agricultural College 
T at Trinidad, British West Indies, is an event of the 
greatest importance to those whose interests center about 
rubber or cotton, or both. The final establishment of the 
university crowns the efforts of Sir Francis Watts who 
for so many years as Commissioner of the Imperial De- 


partment of Agriculture, labored for it. Accepting the 
position of principal he has organized a brilliant profes- 
sorial staff comprising men eminent in all the important 
departments of tropical agriculture. Sir Francis Watts, 
once a pupil of the great Faraday, possessed of a profound 
knowledge of all tropical products, notably rubber and 
cotton, with his staff brings to the Americas just the sort 
of scientific assistance that has been so profitable to Ceylon 


and the Malay States. 


Rubber Latex to the Front 
N oO industry in the world is as interesting in its varied 
Estab- 


lished rules are constantly upset and the impossible fre- 


and unexpected phases as that of rubber. 


quently accomplished. This gives to the industry a 
fascination that is constantly stimulated and affords in- 
finite zest to the creative and imaginative mind. 

One of the newest and decidedly promising develop- 
the Public 


attention was first drawn to it through Professor Kaye’s 


ments is commercial use of rubber latex. 


latex paper. A study of the patent office files, however, 
makes it plain that many other chemists and physicists 
had long been experimenting with rubber milk. Taken 
as a whole the most remarkable discoveries seem to have 
been made in the laboratories of the General Rubber Co. 
at their plantation in Sumatra, working in conjunction 
with those of the United States Rubber Co. in New York. 
the 


For months past we have chronicled progress in 


use of rubber latex. In this issue even more interesting 


developments are described, and it is safe to say that this 


is only prefatory to what will follow. Latex from 
native sources, from dispersed crude rubber, from vulcan- 
ized waste—surely next will come synthetic latex. 


Increased Rubber Pavement Interest 


T HE Cenotaph, London’s beautiful tribute to her heroic 
dead, stands where the noise of traffic of one of the 
busiest cities in the world is constant day and night. H. 
Greville Montgomery, editor and proprietor of The Rub- 
her Age, 


away with this turmoil. 


London, is arousing English sentiment to do 
His plea is for rubber paving of 
the streets leading up to the monument. The establish- 
ment of a zone of silence that in contrast to the city’s 
clamor outside should give one pause and be a reverent 
tribute to the honored dead. The thought is a wonderful 
one, dignified and thoroughly practical. 

The British interest in rubber pavements brings it home 
to Americans that we are behind the times as far as rub- 
ber roadways go. Although England is the leader, other 
European countries also possess them. Two of the lead- 
ing British rubber manufacturers have long been equipped 
to. lay them. In the United States, however, even in the 


“Rubber City,” are no rubber roadways. 
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rl es ereat American interest in this sub 
ect is, howe\ ndicated. His Honor, Mayor Curley of 
Boston, appeals to | INDIA Rupsper Wortp to inform 
hin hat Americat mpanies are prepared to lay down 
rubbe é d Boston y hospitals 

li the stree ospitals, schools, and churches 
were x vould be accomplished Chis 
vould ( ved b silent streets about the 
great hotels t ty residences, and in time before 
office buildings I vould rubber, the great silencer, 

the the evert ind poultice the sound 
shocked -ner\ teacher, pupil and worker 


Size Saving Adds to Capital 


sing ¢ ¢ l 1 ( pro ictive needs than 
s deposit nt e pt ll the savings banks in 
he count é l it 1 of one of the largest finan- 
cla sti l Ne \ 

It is 1 rd to understand how this could happen 
Manufacturers would not have to tie up funds in goods 
that might lie a long time in warehouses, and dealers 
would not have to invest in slow-moving stock \aking 
ind ending st ( stand lized O ods, l€ capital 
of each class would be turned over oftener and thus oftset 
loss occasioned | | ntinuing the making and handling 
of an almost limitless variety of virtually similar goods 

[here need be no anxiety about enterprise being dulled 
or inventive genius discouraged by cutting out numerous 
non-essentials, American ingenuity will take care of that 

Before America took a hand in the great conflict about 
four dozen different sizes of passenger automobile tires 
were made in this country, and without good reason 


“Eliminate the unnecessary,” suddenly insisted the Gov- 
ernment, “and conserve labor and materials’; and forth- 


with tire manufacturers cut the list of such sizes down 


to scarcely a dozen Has anyone since regretted the 
sweeping change Who shall say that the list could not 
be still further reduced without putting buyers to any real 


inconvenience, while inuring largely to the advantage of 


makers ind dealers ? 

What is said tires applies with equal pertinence to 
ill rubber goods Chere is more profit and steadier trade 
n making a few staple articles, and in making them well,” 
said the maker of the most popular motor car, “than in 
nakin great iriets f articles for the few or to meet 

Vavel cy de nd.” 

Education is needed in this as in many another reform 
movement The public must be shown how it will benefit 
positively by standardization before it will actively co 
perate So esults are desired, action must take 
the place of discussion \ great many realize that in the 


abstract the proposition abounds in merit. and they would 


like to see something done, but they hesitate about taking 


the initiative. Where the advantages are so obvious, the 
one course that commends itself is to begin. 


Rubber Mixing in Lead Works 
ee truth of the observation of the Bard of Avon that 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity,” is oddly impressed 





on British rubber manufacturers. Confronted with the 
new and exacting “India Rubber Regulations,” many of 
them foresaw only a reduction in profits and an increase 
in official intermeddling. Vulcanizing by means of car- 
bon bisulphide, sulphur chloride, carbon chlorine com- 
pounds, or benzol, as well as any process using lead or 
its compounds (especially powdered) had been certified 
as harmful to workers. Then, too, the new regulations 
require special protection against the fumes of toxic vola- 
tile solvents, provide for minimum age and shorter work- 
ing periods, forbid the use of any of the vapor processes 
in open air, insist upon ample ventilation, regular medical 
¢xamination, maintenance of a health register, and strictly 
mit the reemployment of workers with health impaired 

1 rubber mill 

\Vith most of the requirements for promoting the health 
of workers the rubber manufacturers expressed them- 
selves as in hearty accord, but many were dismayed at 
he prospect of having to install expensive devices for 


overcoming the menace of dry ¢ 


r pulverized litharge, 
white lead, red lead, or basic lead sulphate as used on 
mixing rolls. Yet seemingly there is no ill but has its 
remedy or at least some fair compensation. Just as the 
outlook was gloomiest, especially for the smaller manu- 
facturers, makers of lead products hove in sight with a 
remedy—rubber mixed in their factories with the lead 
base accelerators or compounding ingredients in suitable 
proportion and with guaranty as to quality. 

t is said that for most purposes the rubber mixes made 
in the lead factories are very satisfactory. The rubber- 


lead mix can be readily manipulated with various fillers, 





pigments, etc.; a remarkably uniform product is secured; 
a saving in time and labor is claimed, too; government 
sanitary control is obviated ; and, best of all, the health of 
workers in small shops is thus safeguarded almost as 
well as in the greatest and most up-to-date rubber mills. 


RUBBER BANDS, HAVING BEEN FOUND HANDY FOR 
almost everything else, are now utilized by an expert in 
“zone therapy” for the relief of pain, If one has a 
toothache, there is no need to fill the mouth with creosote 
ir to slug the nervous system with coal tar analgetics. 


Just slip a rubber band over a finger joint and, presto, 


he pang departs. So, too, a tight elastic band on the 
big toe will deaden the pain in a mashed thumb, A 
graphic chart indicates many curious possibilities of this 
new healing art. If zealous propagandists would bring 
this to the attention of all who possess fingers and toes, 
a definite increase in the use of bands and crude rubber 
would result. 
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Rubber Pavement the World Over—l 


\ Record of Rubber Roadways in Great Britain, France, Germany, Denmark, Ceylon, the Federated 
Malay States, the United States, and Brazil—Patented Compounds—Slabs, 


Blocks and Bricks 


it the dream of noise-distressed city dwellers for smooth, 
quiet, comfortable highways with rubberized surfaces ever 
be realized? Is rubber pavement practicable? Where, in 
How 


joes it compare in cost, in upkeep and in durability with what 


+ 


what form, and under what conditions has it been tried? 


ire known as standard pavements? How does it rank with the 
nore familiar types of pavement in smoothness, cleanliness, and 
n sanitary qualities; as also in ease and convenience of repair? 
What advantage is to be gained by making roadways more 
resilient, especially in view of the fact that pneumatic and _ solid 
rubber tires, the equivalent in a sense of fair roads everywhere, 
now so universally used, and which, coupled with shock ab 


ire 


sorbers and improved spring 


ties in rubber paving it would 


Costs and Tests 


well to review the experiments 
hat have been made and those projected in rubber-surfacing in 


British Pioneer Work 


work and the most extensive experimenting in 





rubber paving has been done in England where William Freeman 


is early as 1843 obtained a patent for a compound for paving 
in which india rubber was an important ingredient. With 


d i e rub was mixed in an iron cylinder with 
sawdust, sand, or fine! rushed stone and pressed into blocks 
the size of bricks. These were joined on a smooth, hard 


surface with rubber cement 





suspension, apparently cushion 
the load of vehicles satisfac- 
torily? Would rubber pave 
ments be an advantage or the 
reverse to users of rubber-tire d 
wheels; in other words, would 
the traction of such wheels on 
a rubber-coated road be retard- 
ed or accelerated ? 

Rubber matting and _ tiling 
ave long been used for floors 
in hotels, banks, churches, the- 
atres, libraries, hospitals, res- 
taurants, stock exchanges, rail- 
road stations, stores and offices, 
steamships, railway coaches, 
skating rinks, tennis and other 
courts, as well as the floors of 
stables and_ slaughterhouses; 
and, noting the many benefits 
such as silence, safety, neatness, 
cleanliness, and general comfort, wonder has often been expressed 
at rubber not being generally used also as a road surfacing 
material. That it is very durable as a floor coating is well 
known. As an instance of its lasting quality it is stated that 
after twenty years’ wear the rubber floor in one of London's 
busiest banks showed practically no wear; in fact, the rubber at 
the end of that long period was found standing above the stone 
where the two materials abutted and had to be cut down t 
restore the floor level. 

Such tests give many people the impression that even if the 
initial cost of a rubber pavement were comparatively high its 


x would be justified by the long service it would give. Others, 


however, contend that the high initial cost will long bar rubber 
from use as a pavement, and that it is quite dispensable since 


rubber tires, rubber heels, and rubber soles virtually enable their 


isers to carry rubber pavement about with them. At any rate 
rubber pavement has unique advantages as it also presents prob- 
lems not met with in the use or manufacture of tires, shoe treads, 
r even tiling 

For an adequate answer to the questions aforementioned there 

eager inquiry not only among the denizens of noisy towns, but 
umong planters, exporters, and manufacturers of rubber, by users 
»f all kinds of vehicles with all sorts of tires, and by road and 
sanitary engineers everywhere. To gain a fair understanding of 


the problems involved as well as to better forecast the probabili- 





Rubber Paving in Borough High Street, Southwark, England 


Little has been recorded, how- 
ever, as to the practical work- 
ing out of this early experi- 
ment as well as of several simi- 
lar ones in the middle of the 
nineteenth century 

Margaret H. Marshall got an 
English patent in 1843 for a 
composition she named “Into- 
naco,” intended, among other 
uses, for tessellated pavement. 
The mixture was of vegetable 
gluten, albumin, oil, “indian 
rubber,” and sulphate of lime. 

E. E. Cassell in 1844 patented 
in England a paving compound 
of chalk, mineral tar, melted 
rosin, liquid caoutchouc, and 
sulphur. 

Sir John Scott in 1851 got 
an English patent on a paving 
omposition of “metallic substances, mixed with coarse gravel 
or similar materials, bituminous compounds, and cements.” 

Charles Haichois in i856 patented in England a process fer 
paving with a cempound consisting of lime, sand, asphalt, caout- 
chouc, gutta percha, marine glue, and wood. 

A formula for rubber paving composition published in England 
half a century ago gave these ingredients and quantities: Caout- 
chouc 10 pounds, ground stone 85 pounds, sulphur 7 pounds. 
\nother formula was: India rubber melted with pitch and allowed 
to cool, then pulverized and heated with sawdust, ccai ashes, 
powdered granite, or preferably fossil ironstone; and applied hot 
to a roadway. 

The earliest actual laying of rubber paving is said to have been 
lone by Charles Macintosh & Co., Ltd., Manchester, in the 


courtyard of the Admiralty in the early ’40s \ “hardening 
rocess” was cinployed, believed to be similar in effect to vulcan- 
v \ dozen vears later the we rk was referred to aS a “relic.” 
The Admiralty courtyard job is again alluded to in Chambers’ 
Edinburgh “Journ \ugust 17, 1844, which also mentions the 
paving with rubber of the stables at the Woolwich dockyard, 


where, after two years’ use, the “elastic pavement” was praised for 
the comfort and safety it gave horses, as well as for its sanitary 
advantages; and it was stated that a similar pavement had heen 
laid in the carriage entrance court to Windsor Castle, “where 
it had given much satisfaction.” “The Elastic Pavement Com 
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ses, and can produ 


] itisf torv rubber « ips were dovetailed The 


Recent British Rubber Paving 





h the efficiency and durability of rubber pav- 


e stations and hotels named, the British experimenters 


unsheltered road, and 


make a good test on an 








climatic cl Hence in 


Old 


where ram would be as severe 
New 
corners, a section 


M. M. 


en awarded to the inventor by the 


as 


Kent Roads, one of 
laid 


idl 


ion of the and 


was with rubber- 


patented by Dessau, and for which a 
Rubber Grow- 
the ers’ Association. These blocks were of 


jarrah wood—a very hard 


into the upper surface of which the %-inch 
caps afforded not only a resilient 


t the wood dry. They were grouted in asphalt and 


between the blocks An advantage sought was 
t that thoucl easy removal and replacement in making excavations. 

190 
rubber 
wood block 


No case of 


average ot 


found that 


295 days, and c 


24 


, whereas 


ns a square yard tor hours, it was 


worn noticeably an adjacent 4-inch 
had with similar traffic lost half an inch 
» was found, cither by horses! the fear «x- 
or skid- 
was on the underside of 
the wood block. Such 


uld be quite obviated with better attach- 


10es or tires, despite 


pressed at the outset that rubber would induce slipping 





ling. The only wear of consequence 


upper end of 


1 he « outhwark I aving 
=] 
1918 in a 


Anderson with a surface 3 by 9 inches 


\ better attachment was nearly realized late in 


pavemen ‘ . e epe . 1 

he ol ee and 54-inch thick. A half-inch of gray rubber was placed on a 
per- 
firm 


vulcanite held closely to a steel plate with circular 


layer of 


ie vulcanite had been set to secure a 


, as srip. The edges of the steel plate were cut in four places and 





formed were turned down to form lugs which 


, were embedded in thin granolithic cement on top of a concrete 


of the plate-topped blocks was made in a 





London, alongside 


trate 


Southwark, 


1 street, 
which was a fast-moving averaging 
reinforced 
March 16, 
later it was found that 15 per cent of 
their plates. While 


to wear, it 


square yard. The base was 


hick. It was opened for traffic 





separated from the 


rising resistance was decided 
the 

new plate was of expanded metal 
and added. One-half 
new These 
no 


rm of plate in hope of overcoming the 


1 


more were 


was paved with the 


ugs 
] blocks. 


ber satisfactorily, and when raised showed de- 


Th locks were made by the Leyland & Birming- 


ind the work done by Rubber Ro 


“ mar td., a corporation registered February, 1915, 





as * ploiting the laying of rubber pavements, floorings, etc., 
5 37 

1¢ promoters were 

did 


was abandoned 


t realized. The pavements hold up well in the long 


The ré 


meet expectations 


not 


1 +h periment given for 
that when 
into the 


shook it to 


ison 


re I the pavement to 





was 





er Vv canized on 


a metal plate was let down 


hard and the traffic 


, ntinuation of this article will cover rubber paving ex- 
periments that are now pending in different parts of the world, 
cost estimates of the various 


and 


ruction 
Albert Gate, = or 
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An encyclopedia of 


Henry C. PEar- 
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tire manufacture, repair, rebuilding, 
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Far-Reaching Developments with Rubber Latex 


Original Coagulation Methods—Spraying Rubber Latex—Ordinary Fabric Rubberizing 


—The New 


is obtained from the latex of the Hevea brasiliensis, this be- 
ing the tree from which most of the rubber gathered on the 
Amazon and its tributaries is obtained, and is also the tree which 
is most exclusively cultivated in Ceylon, Federated Malay States, 
Straits Settlements, Sumatra and other parts of the East. Until 


B far the greater portion of rubber used at the present time 


comparatively recently all the rubber from this latex was coagu- 
lated. 


Original Coagulation Methods 


In Brazil the method consists in collecting the latex from the 
trees and immediately proceeding with the coagulation which is 
effected by dipping a pad- 
dle in the latex, and then 
holding the paddle with the 
adhering layer of latex 
over the smoke of a fire 
made of urucuri nuts which 
give off fumes having as- 
tringent properties, thereby 
coagulating the latex. Thx 
paddle is repeatedly and al- 
ternately dipped and held 
over the fire so that a mass 
of coagulated rubber is 
built up on it in layer 
formation. 

On the plantations in the 
East the process of coagu- 
lation consists in collect- 
ing the latex and imme- 
diately proceeding to the 
coagulation process by 
adding acetic acid or some similar chemical to the latex 
and stirring it until a coagulum is formed, which con- 
sists of a spongy mass separated out of the latex and having 
generally the characteristics of curds separated from milk. An- 
other process is to permit the latex to stand in a warm atmos- 
phere which brings about what is called natural coagulation. After 
the coagulum is formed, whether by the first or second process, 
it is taken out of the residual fluid and passed through rolls to 
squeeze out the contained fluid, and is then dried when it is ready 
for shipment in the form of smoked sheet, crepe, slab rubber, etc., 
to the factories manufacturing rubber goods. 

In these processes just recited—in the case of the method em- 
ploying smoke used in South America and in the case of the acetic 
acid coagulation—there are contained in the product finally ob- 
tained one or more chemical constituents (smoke products, acetic 
acid, etc.) which are undesirable and, to some extent, injurious. 
Moreover, some of the contents which are lost, in the present 
methods of manipulation are of importance in the subsequent 
manipulation and vulcanization of the rubber obtained. 


Development of a New Process 
With the hope of finding a process which would produce a rub- 
ber of impreved character and without the disadvantages both in 


the rubber itself and in the processes of obtaining it, Ernest Hop- 
kinson, vice-president of the United States Rubber Co., under- 
took the study of latex with the result that a new process 
is now available which produces a rubber far superior in its char- 
acteristics to any produced by the old methods. In studying latex, 





The Hopkinson Latex Spraying Machine 


Latex Fabric 


it was found that not only could the latex as such be used in the 
production of a new form of rubber but innumerable other uses 
were found for it. These new processes indicate the increasing 
use of latex as such and it therefore has also become a problem 
to develop new methods of handling the latex to the point where 
it is to be used. 

In order to prevent coagulation while the latex is being stored 
and transported to the point of use, it became essential to find a 
preservative which would prove satisfactory in all respects. A 
great many chemicals were tried out but ammonia is the one which 
to date has given the best satisfaction. 
five years ago that the United States Rubber Co. 

first began to get most en- 
couraging results from its 


It was over 


intensive study of latex. 
From their plantations in 
Sumatra quantities as 
small as a pint were first 
preserved and shipped to 
the United States. Later 
on, as confidence was 
gained in the possibility of 
transporting the latex, it 
was shipped in tins, later 
in drums, and now for 
some time it has _ been 
shipped successfully to the 
United States in steamers’ 
tanks. 

It can be readily 
imagined that handling 
the rubber liquid in these 
quantities has meant 
changes in the operation on an estate. Today, the latex is trans- 
ported by tank cars which are filled at the plantations, shipped to 
the steamer’s port of call, there stored and pumped from 
the storage tank, lighters, or direct from the tank car to 
the steamer’s tank. On arrival at New York the latex is 
pumped into tank cars alongside the steamer and the tank cars sent 
to the factory. This is revolutionary in the method of transporting 
crude rubber and only those familiar with the handling of latex 
can begin to imagine the difficulties which had to be overcome in 
perfecting these methods of transport. 

While a great many uses have been found for rubber in its 
liquid form which had not been developed prior to the study 
undertaken by Mr. Hopkinson and his assistants in the laboratories 
of the United States Rubber Co., space and the fact that a great 
many applications for patent are still pending on many of the new 
uses, lead us to describe here only two of the most important 


products and processes developed. 
Hopkinson Spray Process 


The new process which has been developed to produce a superior 
rubber is known as the Hopkinson spray process. The method 
broadly consists in flowing the latex onto a rapidly moving surface. 
In particular, a revolving disk rotating at a high rate of speed is 
installed at the top center of a heat-insulated chamber about 30 
feet high and of the same diameter. The latex is led to the center 
of this disk and is thrown off, highly atomized, in the form of an 
umbrella. 

Heated air intermingles with the small particles, and dries them 
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instantly with raising the temperature to a point which would 
be detrimental he rubber. The small particles fall like snow- 
flakes onto a conveying apparatus which delivers the rubber in a 
spongy | e chamlx The heated air is produced by 
a method w tilizes all of the heat of an oil-burning furnace. 





4. COMPRESSED SPRAYED B. UNCOMPRESSED SPRAYED 
LATEX LATEX 
The products of perfect combustion are diluted with a large 
amount of fresh air and blown by a ventilating fan to the top of 
the unit The air escapes at the bottom carrying with it the 
moisture from the latex. The process is continuous in operation 
The latex as received in tank cars from the ship is stored in 
tanks at the factory and from these it is conveyed to the top of 
the unit where it is led to the spray rotor which atomizes it; the 


fineness of the atomization being controlled by the speed of the 
rotation of the electrically driven disk and the degree of moisture 


} 


ing controlled by the amount and temperature of the incoming 


air. 
The 
entire operat 


Ty» 
1u¢ 


extent that the 
ion of the unit, with the exception of handling the 


appari has been perfected to such an 


finished product, can be taken care of by one man, and practically 


any desired quality of rubber produced 
One of the chief differences in the character of sprayed crude 
rubber wher ympared with ordinary crude rubber appears upon 





vulcanization. When the material is milled with sulphur a very 
substantial increase in tensile strength and resistance to abrasion 
is obtained 

In addition to the production of crude rubber by this method 
it has been found that compounding and vulcanizing ingredients 
may with great advantage be introduced into the rubber by spray- 
ing them in the same chamber either on the disk which is being 
sed t " ber or by spraying the compounding in- 
redients separatels In this way the ingredients are combined 
moré usily a e homogeneous mass tl heretofore 
secured with crude rubber without the destructive effect of mixing 
and grinding the rubber and compounding ingredients between 
ot rolls 

S t : now 11 yperati n the cours¢e 
of nat am hy ¢# United States Rubber | oth in the 
TInt Cony snd the Far ust. Considering the superior quality 
and olute uniformit f the rubber produced it can readily be 
een ft + y } } ort time hefore the entire r ide rubhe r 
indistt a vet De Le 

Rubberized Fabrics 

In almost all so-called rubber articles, the strengthening or 
tr sting element consists of fibrous material—chiefly cotton 


associated with rubber in the vulcanizing operation. 









either in the form of cords or threads, or in the form of knitted 
or woven fabric. In the ordinary process of preparing these threads 


or fabrics for use in a rubber article to be subjected to the 
vulcanizing operation, the threads, cords or woven fabrics are 
subjected to a process by which rubber is applied to them. In the 


case of a heavy cord, it has been the practice to feed a core of 
rubber into the center of the strands or cable in the twisting 
operation of forming a larger cord. In the case of smaller strands 
are called “cord” tires, the 
threads are held in parallel relationship by weak weft threads, and 
usually rubberized by | 


or yarns which are used in what 


cing immersed in a rubber solution made by 


dissolving rubber in benzine. The same process is also used in 
rubberi fabric, 


ind 


tires, boots 


After this 


ing square-woven which is used in 


shoes, and vulcanized rubber goods generally. 


solutioning process, the fabric is subjected to further rubberizing 
processes, such as frictioning, in which the solutioned fabric is 
passed through rolls rotating at different speeds, and warm rubber 
dough is “frictioned” or rubbed onto the surface of the fabric. 
Another process is what is called “skim-coating,” in which a 
sheet of rubber is applied to the surface of the fabric by the fabric 


ing passed through rolls running at even speed, one of the rolls 
carrying a thin sheet of rubber which adheres to the fabric passing 
through and is pressed into contact by the rolls. Still another 
process of rubberizing consists in spreading a mass of rubber made 
very soft and plastic by a suitable solvent, this plastic mass of 
rubber being spread over the fabric by a stationary knife or spread- 
ing blade as the fabric passes underneath it. 

Sometimes all of these processes are used, while in other cases 
mly one or more of the processes referred to are used. The fabric 
thus rubberized is then cut to suitable size and shape, and asso- 
ciated with crude rubber and built into the form of the article 


desired, and then subjected to the vulcanizing operation. 


Hopkinson’s Latex Fabric 
found if a is 


lt was that thread yarn immersed in rub- 


ber latex, the rubber penetrates to the very center of the strand. 
In fact, a microscopic examination of individual 


or 


cotton hbers 





\ LATEX 


FABRIC Kh. CORD FABRIC 
1ows that the rubber is present in the hollow tubular 
structure of many of the individual cotton fibers. 

Threads or treated with rubber whether the 
threads or yarns are individual or are comprised in a knitted or 
woven fabric, have very great advantages over threads or yarns 


yarns s latex, 


yr woven fabrics treated by the processes heretofore in use, when 
The whole 


‘hject of rubberizing the fabric prior to its association with crude 
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rubber compounds is to cause the union of the rubber with the 


fabric in the vulcanizing operation. \Wken this union is broken, 
the rubber article rapidly begins to deteriorate In the case of 
tires, the breaking of this union is called “separation,” and is 


usually the initial stage of destruction, which progresses rapidly 





from this .point on. With threads or yarn treated with rubber 
latex, tests have shown that the union lasts very much longer 
than in the case of threads or yarns treated by the processes here 
tofore in use 

The latex fabric produced by this new process possesses 
characteristics which present excey nal resist e to separa 
of the rubber and cord, thus providing a longer life for tires, be 





A. SECTION OF TIRE MADE WITH LATEX FABRIC SHOWING PERFECT 
THREAD INSULATION AND ALINEMEN: 


ing and other articles manufactured therefrom. These character 


istics are due in part to the ability of the rubber to stretch uni- 
formly so that, for example, in a tire the strain from bead to bead 
is more evenly distributed. The rubberized cords have greater en- 
durance when prepared from latex. Increased penetration of the 
fibers by latex partially accounts for this increased endurance. It 
is also due to the fact that the rubber from latex in contact with 
the cords has not been broken down whereas in preparing cord 
fabric by the usual methods the rubber is broken down before 
application. 

In addition, the latex-treated cords possess an advantage over 
cement-treated cords in that all of the natural constituents of the 
rubber are applied to the cords, whereas in cements many of th« 
natural constituents have been lost in the process of manufacture 
of crude rubber. Further, by virtue of the presence of all the 
natural constituents it appears that the rubber may be vulcanized 
more rapidly than rubber applied by cements. The use of latex 


for coating cords and similar materials as compared with coating 
by: cements, that is solutions of rubber and volatile organic 
solvents, possesses the advantage that in the case of latex the dry- 
ing process causes the evaporation of water as compared with 
the evaporation of naphtha or other solvent employed for mak 
ing rubber cement. The loss of such solvent entails an increased 
expense as compared with the loss of water from latex and a 
similar increase in expense occurs if solvent recovery apparatus 


is installed 


The Hopkinson method for producing fabric is exceedingly 
simple \ series of cords is led from spools mounted on a creel 
The cords, arranged in parallel relationship, are passed throug! 
latex contained in a tank. In the tank the latex-treated cords art 


still in parallel relationship with each other and the latex fabr 
formed is wound, after being dried on a series of dry cans 
wind-up roll when it is ready to he shipped to the factory for us« 
in tires, belting, etc 

These two important developments result in great advantages 





to both the plantations and the rubber manufacturer. From the 
plantations viewpoint it means the simplification of the process 
of converting latex into crude rubber suitable for use by th 
rubber factory with possible savings over the present cost, and 


because of an absolute uniformity and high quality which this 


new process gives 


To the rubber goods manufacturer these developments mean 
that the end he has so long sovght—a pure, clean rubber of 
absolute uniformity and highest quality—has been attained. By 
the combined use of this rubber and the latex-treated fabric 
rubber products can be made of a quality that cannot be sur- 


passed by any product cr process now known 


ADVANCE IN MECHANICAL GOODS PRICES 
Due to the rising cost of crude rubber, cotton, and other mate 


rials, manufacturers of mechanical rubber goods have found it 


necessary [he following companies have a 





B. SECTION OF TIRE MADE WITH CORD FABRIC SHOWING IMPERFECT 
THREAD INSULATION AND ALINEMENT 


ready announced an advance of 10 per cent, some organizations 
stating that unless market conditions improve, their prices may be 
still further increased: The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.; 
The New York Belting & Packing Co.; The Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Co.; The Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co.; 
The Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co.; Hewitt Rubber Co., and the 
Elkhart Rubber Works. The New York Rubber Co. contemplates 
an advance of approximately 10 per cent after the first of the 
year. The Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., United & Globe Rub- 
ber Co.; Quaker City Rubber Co., and the Western Rubber Co., 


report advances of about 10 per cent. 





AMERICAN FORWARD CONTRACTS ASSIST DUTCH 
RUBBER MARKET 

While the forward contracts recently made by American com- 
panies with some of the leading producers in the Dutch East 
Indies do not provide for very remunerative prices for rubber, 
they have at least provided for sufficient return for the companies 
concerned to keep them going on living conditions. The concerns 
affected are among the largest in the Dutch East Indies and are 
known to include the Anglo-Dutch Plantations Company of Java, 
the Rubber Culture Company “Amsterdam,” the Netherlands Rub- 

ber Co., the Padang Rubber Co., and the Hessa Rubber Co 
The contracts have been made on a sliding scale in which the 
London monthly average price for first standard smoked sheet is 
taken as a basis, the minimum price being 8d. per pound, while 
the maximum price is ls. 4d. per pound. One provision is that 
th 


the buyers reserve ight to receive their purchases in latex 


form 


FRENCH DUNLOP RUBBER CO. 


The new Dunlop factory has started operations at Montlucon, 


\llier, France The factory was purchased nearly four years 
igo to take the place of the original Paris factory, according to 
The India-Rubber Journal. It is stated that 5,000 workmen are 


emploved, and that there are accommodations for 700 families. 


READY FOR MAILING, “PNEUMATIC TirEs,” BY HEeNrRy C. PEArR- 
son. An encyclopedia of tire manufacture, repair, rebuilding 
1 


processes 


machinery an 
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Paper Box Making in the Rubber Industry 


How Shoe Cartons Are Made—Special Boxes for Tubes, Heels and Druggists’ Sundries— 


Cost of Manufacture 


t in ] with printer’s brass rule, and the sheets are fed one 


scl Il a Chast 


at a time by the operator. 


D RING t ist few years many rubber manufacturers have ‘ 
undert t pply their owt essories by entering other . . 
Forming the Box 


Necessity of Suitable Containers 








Ids ning and weaving tabrics, gumming, cutting, 
und d g g lasts, and kindred lines. Some entered \fter cutting, the box is ready to be formed. Instead of being 
the ecessit ving to the slow and uncertain it in the form of an exaggerated cross, this type of box is cut 
de S insportation difficulties, others through it with the ends separate to conserve stock in cutting. The auto- 
matic double ending and quadruple staying machines 
shown in Fig. 2 are the most common types used. The 
double ender operates by means of a plunger which 
forms the box and applies the ends at the same time. 
Cold gum is used as an adhesive. Owing to the weak- 
ness on the corners, this box must go through the cor- 
ner-staying process, which consists in pasting a strip of 
te fibered paper around each corner or inserting wire 
staples with a stapling machine, shown in Fig. 3. 
The boxes are then covered with glazed paper strip 
ied from a roll and gummed. Some plants reinforce the 
id by inserting a piece of string under the glaze. The 
vering process is performed by stripping machines for 
and topping. machines for the lids, whereby the 
hell is inserted in a form and the glazed paper applied 
y revolving the form, the operator running her fore- 
ger along in front of the paper to lay the flange of 
it upon the torm 
Making Shoe Cartons 
\nother type of box is cut out in one piece on a cut- 
g and creasing press, the flanges on the sides being 
Fig. |. Hartford Cutting and Creasing Press folded in and gummed to the ends. This makes a much 
Dae dest ’ , stronger type of box although causing more waste. The 
oS — dP scrwsiacamee q — ‘el autobox machine shown in Fig. 4 is used for setting up both the 
specially true of the manutacture of cartons, which are used ex box and lid and can be adjusted to make any desired size 
tensively for inner tubes, druggists’ sundries, footwear, heels, and 2 om hes : oe 
‘ . of carton These boxes if made of rough chip board are 
yorting goods The manufacture of a suitable container not only . . “ 
nth * : then covered in the same manner as the first type of box de- 
revents deterioration of the goods on the dealer's shelves but also. 
: scribed above. 
acts as a sal ind advertising accelerator ; F , " 
In these two methods the manufacturer performs all of the 
Two Types of Carton Plants operations from the raw board through to the finished box. Plants 
Today there is a hardly s not make boxes of with limited space for making cartons are now using another type 
ne type or another. Some of the larger plants 


have simply duplicated an ordinary commercial 


box factory, making a box and cover out ol 
chip mill board covered with glazed paper 
Such a plant takes more floor space than th 
making of a set-up box, but this is offset by 


economies im. the purchasing of raw material 


Scoring and Cutting Cartons 


In this first type of plant, the starting opera 
tion is the cutting and creasing of the board 
which comes from the rd n in sheets 
usually large enough to cut six or more blanks 
There are several types of scoring and cutting 
machines, one in which the sheet is fed under a 
series of circular knives scorers which 
creases the lines where f Ids are me led Then 

the lines at right an 


it automatically creases the 





gles and cuts t the blanks. The second type 
of machine is the cutting and creasing press 
shown in Fig. 1 This is an adaptation of the } eshury & Davis Machine Co 


Fig. 2. Double Ender and Quadruple Stayer 


job printing press, the forms for creasing being 
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of machine, which takes the blanks cut and prepared by firms 
making this a business and forms the box and lid, two machines 
being sufficient to handle 15,000 boxes and lids per day. The 
shell blank of the box is cut out in one piece, but instead of being 
cut on the creases 
it is merely 
scored. This fea- 
ture and the 
heavier type of 
board used make 
the box stronger 
and less liable to 
break open and 
present a sloven- 
ly appearance on 
the dealer’s 


shelves he 


ough stock with 
a smooth. whit 
finish on one 
side, costing 


about 50 per cent 





more tha 
common 
which s 





wit 
the 
take 
its ¢ 

Fis 
this type of box 
+P ichine r h € 
cut blanks ire 
fed into the hop- 
per at th bas 





of which is a set 
of revolving 
Fig. 3. Boston Wire Stitcher wheels in which 
are inserted 
pieces of soft rubber which are set so that the blanks 
automatically pass through the machine in rotation. The 
blank then passes over rollers which apply the glue 
from electrically heated glue pots. This feature of hot 
elue makes a stronger adhesion throughout the finished 
article. After the adhesive is applied the blank drops 
on the form and a plunger forms the finished boxes 
which feed out automatically and are nested by a boy 
helper. This machine is built along the lines of a mod- 
ern rotary printing press and is very fast, 50 boxes a 
minute being the maximum production on a small size. 
The lid machine takes a blank with a double end 
which folds over and incases the tab, making a very 
strong cover which does not require any wire staples or 
extra staying to make it durable. The cut lid blanks 
are fed into the machine in the same manner as the box 
machine, automatic plungers bending the tabs before 
they pass over the glue pot. The blank then drops on 
the form which presses out and shapes the lids auto- 
matically, at the same time folding over and tucking in 
the ends of the cover, a very ingenious operation. Fig. 
6 shows this machine. 
A plant making boxes by this method occupies a floor 
space of 64 feet square, allowing space for the accommo- 
dation of 60,000 finished covers and boxes and a labeling 


unit. A foreman and four operators are required for the machines, 
which makes the labor cost low. 


Special Cartons 

The boxes described in the three foregoing methods are the 
type used largely for rubber footwear. Inner tube boxes can be 
made by the same method by manufacturing two boxes, one 
larger than the other, and telescoping one over the other. 

Before these cartons are ready for the packing department they 
must be labeled. This process is done by two different methods. 
\ modern machine similar to the job printing press with inter- 
changeable plates prints the label on the end of the carton with 
one or two colors in one operation. Some manufacturers pre- 
fer a more elaborate label, printed in colors in large sheets, cut 
up and pasted and applied by hand. This is done by laying the 
labels face down on a piece of damp cheese-cloth and applying 
hot paste with a brush. This paste is made with starch, water, 
and live steam, The labels are then picked up, applied to the 
boxes nested in dozens, and covered in one operation. A fast 
eperator and labeler can label and cover 5,009 boxes a day 

Boxes for rubber heels, druggists’ sundries, etc., are of a dif- 
ferent type, being printed in various colors on all sides. These 
are produced on a rotary automatic carton machine shown in 
Fig. 7. the stock being run through in a roll, cut, scored, and 





printed in one operation. Of heel boxes alone it takes 15,000,000 
to supply one large plant, so some idea can be obtained 
of the volume of this class of goods. Occasionally plants which 
use boxes of ten or more sizes find it economic to manufacture 
1 


the staple and largest sizes themselves, purchasing on the outside 


the odd sizes in small quantities. 
Auxiliary Equipment 


\side from the machinery outlined, heating units for mixing 


idhesives, and racks and containers for carrying boxes to the 
packing department are the only other equipment needed. The 
power required for the operation of the plant is comparatively 
slight, amounting to not more than three or four horsepower in 





imerican Type Founders Co. 


Fig. 4. The Autobox Machine 
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Fig. 5. International Box Machine Fig. 6. International Lid Machine 
Stripping and Ing erations, men and boys for operating Any rubber plant using a volume of 10,000 cartons or more 
machines, and girls for labeling by hand and machine. The fore- 4 day will find its capital well invested to install a box plant of 
man should bx ijoroughly conversant with the type ot ma hin ry its own 

used and able to make small repairs and mechanical adjustments 
necessary. Machine operators must be trained in the proper cart 

€ the machines and making changes from one size to another CONFIDENCE AND COOPERATION IN THE TIRE BUSINESS 

which can be made during noon hour or after hours so as not t Under the title “Confidence in the Making,” George J. Burger, 

interrupt the machine productior the newly elected president of The National Tire Dealers’ Asso- 

iation, sets forth, in a short article, some of his ideas regarding 

The Waste Item conditions at present prevailing in the tire trade industry, adding 

W ast in iten h must be watched sely It should ilso certain suggestions for their improvement 

t ru | r nt on the machines. and by proper training Mr. Burger, who for a number of years has been president of 

‘ lespite e e H. & I \uto Sales Co., and for the past two years head 

number »f of the Greater 

1 Ne W York Tire 

Dealers’ Asso- 

\ cl n, believes 

u O thoroughly in 

ative cooper a- 

’ tion among 

’ P ve dealers but also 

al g | contends for 

7 ‘ = better business 

i ‘ practices He 

holds that in the 

carrying fo r- 

pe ward of his 
tat business the 
dealer too often 

ac lacks system 
; and is even 

Cost of -— sometimes _ ig- 

Manufacture norant concern- 
Sha, ” Fie. 7. Automatic Two-Color Carton Machine ing simple 
: footwear account 
. na average 2 cents apiece when pur ased trom out ing methods Price cutting, according to Mr. Burger, is sternly 
de concerns that a saving of cent a cart \ is pos- related to overhead, and the dealer must be perfectly familiar 
n a well-managed bex department, would meat a day vith ordinary expense items before reducing tire prices much. 

: 10,000-pair-a-day plant, or $15,000 a year. On shoe boxes \ reputable dealer, however, who confines his attention to one 
ones 71) 1 Om luce, the cost is generally divided into or possibly two makes of tires and, above all, carefully studies 
6 f $ $8 for raw material. This last his business, should avoid being cast upon the rocks of receiver- 
* t e market on board, and the box _ ship \ thorough knowledge of his own line of work, in its 

, t i ising agent who fol various departments will give the dealer confidence—‘“the hig 
s of cheap raw material thine needed in the tire business of today.’ 
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Water Dispersions from Coagulated Rubber, Balata, 
and Gutta Percha—|! 


By John B. Tuttle 


BOUT ten years ago during the course of a friendly conver- 
A sation between William Beach Pratt and a prominent rub 
ber authority, they discussed the subject of the nature of 
the rubber particles in coagulated rubber. Mr. Pratt had a vision 
that the rubber particles in crude rubber existed in the same 
size and general conditions as they did in the rubber latex and 
argued, therefore, that assuming this to be the case, it should 
be possible to again separate these particles or to suspend them 
in such a way as to get a water solution or dispersion of rubber 
particles. This dispersion should resemble, and very likely have 
many of the properties of, the natural rubber latex. The rubber 
man replied to this that the matter seemed entirely too visionary, 
but that he would do this: he would boil an egg and send it to 
Mr. Pratt and after the latter had deboiled the egg then it 
would be time enough to take up the harder question of de- 
coagulating rubber and restoring it to the original condition as 
it exists in latex. 
Up to the present time, as far as we are aware, no one has 


succeeded in deboiling an egg, but the decoagulation of rubber 
is now an accomplished fact. Having succeeded in dispersing 
rubber in water, it proved to be a comparatively easy step to 
go on and do the same with balata and gutta percha, but it is 
largely the question of water dispersions of rubber with which 
we propose to deal in this article. 


Rubber Latex 

The literature is too full of data concerning the gathering and 
preserving of rubber latex and the constituents thereof to require 
that we go into any great detail at this time. In the method of 
coagulation employed in the preparation of Para rubber, we 
know that a larger proportion of the constituents of the latex 
other than rubber are included in the crude rubber than is the 
case in the preparation of the usual grades of plantation rubber. 
As far as the latter are concerned, the nearest approach to Para 
rubber, so far as latex impurities are concerned, is obtained in 
the so-called slab rubber. Even in the case of Para and slab 
rubber, the crude rubber as it is received does not contain all 
of the dissolved or suspended substances contained in the latex. 


from the work of Eaton and others, it is 





Furthermore, judgin 
questionable whether or not the non-rubber substances are in 





exactly the same condition as they were in the original latex. 
There is a possibility of both chemical and physical alteration 
which would yield substances of a different chemical nature 
from those of the latex. A still further difference between rubber 
in the latex and in the crude forms, such as Para biscuits or 
plantation smoked sheets, is the introduction of small amounts 
of preservatives from the smoking process. Thus, it is apparent 
that from the rubber latex to crude rubber there is a consid- 
erable change in composition. 

The non-rubber substances which exist in crude rubber may 
be grouped under three headings: (1) The so-called rubber 
resins—being the substances which may be dissolved out of the 
crude rubber by solution in acetone; (2) The insoluble matter 
or proteins; (3) The small quantities of organic accelerators 
which exist in the latex or which may be formed during or after 
coagulation. 

For a long time the question of finding new uses for rubber 
was not of particular importance. It was with great difficulty 
that the production of crude rubber kept pace with the increasing 


iConsulting chemist, 68 Bank street, New York, N. Y 


demands of the rubber industry. There was no available surplus 


ol crude rubber t yustily iny investiga 


tions aiming at new 
uses, for it was quite apparent that any increase in demand for 


making the existing supply 


‘rude rubber would succeed only 1 
just that much more difficult and expensive to obtain. The sub- 
ject was certainly of no interest to rubber manufacturers, and 
the planters were too busy attempting to build up their produc- 
tion to worry about the possibility of a future glutting of the 
market with supplies of crude rubber. During the period from 
1910 to 1920 we saw the production of the plantations grow at 
such an astounding rate that by the latter date production of 
crude rubber had not only caught up with the consumption but 
actually surpassed it. The result was a tremendous decline in 
the value of rubber which, for the first time in years, offered 
inducements to any one who could succeed in finding new uses 
for it. The planters greatly desired such an outlet because it 
would bring the price of crude rubber back to a point where 
their plantations could be operated with a margin of profit, and 
the rubber manufacturers, or at least those who gave the matter 
any serious thought, were in favor of such work because it 
would tend to stabilize and prevent enormous fluctuations in the 
crude rubber market 

Of the various attempts to find new uses for rubber probably 
one of the most interesting is that of Frederick Kaye. He has 
worked out a process for the introduction of rubber into paper 
by the use of rubber latex. His claims are that a stronger, more 
pliable and durable paper is obtained by the introduction of 
amounts of two per cent or less of the dried rubber. In his lec- 
ture’? at a meeting of the Institution of Rubber Industry, on 
September 4, 1922, he stated: “Practical commercial experiments 
in many mills have shown that all grades and qualities of paper 
can be improved in some regard by the use of rubber latex.” 


However successful may have been the results obtained 


by the 
continental mills, the fact remains that in this country the results 
of the experiments of our paper mills have not been satisfactory 
Part of the trouble may have been due to the condition of the 
latex. As received here, it has proved to be a rather variable 
frequently coagulated into a solid mass which, of 





substance, bei1 


course, cannot be used. Moreover, almost all of the usable latex 






contained a considerable quantity of coagulated lumps, which had 
to be strained out of the latex before the latter could be used. 

In studying the use of rubber latex in paper making, Pratt 
went back to his original theory, as expressed to the rubber man 
some ten years ago, that it should be practicable to separate the 
rubber globules, and if this could be done the uniformity which 
would be obtained might solve the greater part of the troubles 


which the paper makers were encountering. 
Kaye Says Rubber Latex Cannot Be Made 


Answering an article’ by Gustav Heinsohn, Kaye says: “All 
practical rubber men know that rubber solution is made by mas- 
ticating coagulated rubber upon hot rollers and then treating this 
material with some organic solvent—such as naphtha, benzol, 
benzine, etc., or with carbon bisulphide, etc. According to C. O. 
Weber, the solvent dissolves in the rubber and not the rubber in 
the solvent. It is impossible to mix any of these ‘solutions of 
rubber’ with water and, therefore, they are all inadmissible in a 
true papermaking process 


2Tue Inpria RuspBer Journat, September 9, 1922, 64, 19 
Tue Inpta Rupper Wortp, September 1, 1922, 66, 795- 
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Rubber itex nt other hand, cannot be mad t 1s pro- Coagulation can be effe cted by the adding of acetic acid in the 
duced by nature and used as taken from the rubber-yielding same manner and in the same proportion in which it is used with 


tree, but sometir preserved by a suitable anti-coagulant. It is natural latex, or by. the use of any of the other coagulants as 























idal solutior nsisting of infinitely minute particles of they are used commercially. The coagulum can be washed and 
liquid ru r, intimat lispersed in the water or serum from the dried and the coagulated rubber vulcanized in the usual way. 
lacticifer t ft tre It is miscible with water in all The tests made so far show that this coagulated rubber vul- 
proport canizes in the same manner as the original pale crépe from which 
a way, K rrect. Rubber latex is formed in nature it was made and shows no appreciable differences in properties. 
the rubber t t ! reserved in this form, as for This rubber dispersion is capable of being stored for a long 
exampl y t litior f ammonia, but just as soon as time; just how long cannot be stated at the present writing, as 
Dp e of t t some samples now on hand which were prepared some months 
coag drt 1 the product go, are still as liquid as they were in the beginning, and show 
ntains only a part of the total no signs of breaking up or spontaneous coagulation. The disper- 
matt v completely this crude sions of rubber and rubber latex, when suitably magnified, show 
vith the Brownian movement In all of the samples prepared to 
i t da it has been noted that irrespective of the lot of crude rub- 
t! ter, it 1 ver mple matter er used in preparing the dispersions, the rubber particles are of 
lispersion the serum drawn bout the same average size, and what is even more striking is 
Id have actually a the fact that these particles are approximately the same size as 
er latex as the the rubber particles in the latex, In this connection there seems 
ment It is to be nsiderabl idence that the extent or rapidity of the 
t movement n some way connected with the concentration of 
iummonia because it has been noted that rubber dispersions pre- 
to react precisely 1 pared by the standardized method can be made to lose practically 
dis ll of their motion on standing, thus permitting the ammonia to 
l iporat This same dispersion can be made active again by 
he mp! <pedient of adding a few drops of ammonia. Of 
tr latex, and uurse, in doing this the solution was never allowed to approach 
t 
I ips, noteworthy to call attention to 
pa Vater dispers phur, toron, and other 
Previous Attempts to Prepare Rubber Dispersions bst een obtained particles show the 
Brownian movement, but are very much smaller than the 
é [These facts seem to be ut strongly Pratt’s 
‘ ( t the coag rub- 
er particles in t same size as they existed in the latex 
General Discussion 
le Vries, Stevens, Eaton and others, it is 
‘ nner of pretty well established that there exists a variation in the true 
‘ ility of the rubber as it comes from the trees. This variation 
ll be made as small as possible through a 
the splendid work which has been done by the Gov- 
nment and private laboratories which have been working on this 
Nothis , eding problem. The Pratt process will not change this type of variation. 
We | nother type of variation, namely, that caused by the 
the substances held by the coagulated rubber, and which 
\ In e not removed during the washing. The possibilities of the 
er the Pratt process are such that it is easily conceivable that this type 
rent f variation in be reduced It has been stated that coagulated 
‘ , S thes nt wy can the product rubber can be dispersed in water, and recoagulated, but it neces- 
i :, e lat This sarily follows that one is not limited to a single cycle of opera- 
' ‘ hich by reason tions but inasmuch as it is possible to reproduce the rubber 
must 1 ¥ : t ‘riginal size and condition, the suspension in 
as , ate ind < lation can be repeated indefinitely. We must 
nphasize the fact that rubber dispersions in water are not the 
Pratt’s Rubber Dispersion same as rubber latex. One reason why they cannot be the same 
; is that in coagulation, some of the non-rubber constituents of the 
ere a =m i” a latex remain in the serum and are removed during the washing. 
ng, * _— -” , - si g or _- Spe " Doubtless some of these substances, which might be washed out 
cal .% —— — as oe : . _ — are held in the rubber in an occluded condition. By coagulating 
. , ’ . , = ab 2 ae * ho : + again after suspending the rubber in water, a still further quantity 
t al x ee - ome Os ESE of these soluble substances should be removed. Thus, each suc- 
* a | sork. — - = March — ~~ Un = 2 cessive cycle would grow farther and farther away from the com- 
tionably by saa = Arnadegl ne : —- = = position of the rubber latex, without interfering with the actual 
pga 4 Fhe dispersions obtained by this method can & quality of the rubber itself. As a means of preparing rubbers free 
diluted in the same manner and to at least the extent th 7 


from some of these non-rubber constituents of the latex, this 
method seems very attractive. The plantations always run into 
17 rubber which has been coagulated prematurely—on the tree, in 





latex can be diluted, without spontaneous coagulation tak 
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the cups, or elsewhere. It is now a simple and easy matter to 
again restore the rubber to a water dispersion and then coagulate 
under more desirable conditions. The result is a lowering of the 
percentage of the off-grade rubbers. 

In accepting the picture of the structure of the crude rubber as 
particles in the shape of small globules surrounded by a film of 
some protective substance which persists from one coagulation to 
another, we also get a clearer picture of what happens te crude 
rubber when we, by whatever means by which it can be ac- 
complished, do break this protective shell. We would expect 
that rubber in such condition would not react as ordinary rubber 
does. In practice, this is exactly what happens—in a tacky or 
low grade rubber the dispersion differs from ordinary dispersions 
in that there is a percentage of material which cannot be dis- 
persed. 

These tacky rubbers always contain a large percentage of 
material soluble in solvents, such as acetone and alcohol, which 
will not dissolve rubber in its ordinary condition. We have been 
accustomed to explaining it as depolymerization, and that the 
particles of smaller size or grouping have higher solubilities in 
these solvents than the highly polymerized rubber. But is it not 
possible that all we have done is to break down or fracture what 
amounts to a semi-permeable membrane? In the case of per- 
fectly protected particles, the solvents which will dissolve rub- 
ber are really those which can pass through this membrane, and 
what we have in the case of cements formed with any of the well 
known solvents, such as naphtha, carbon bisulphide, benzene, 
chleroform, etc., is a number of “balloons” floating or suspended 
in an excess of the solvent, The “balloons” consist of the pro- 
tective coating, whatever that may be, and inside the balloon we 
have the true rubber substance, which has taken up as much solvent 
as can get through the semi-permeable membrane. Obviously, the 
latter must be capable of stretching, and possibly the limit of 
its capacity to stretch is the limit to the amount of solvent which 
can pass through it. Certainly such a hypothesis fits many of the 
phenomena noted in rubber solutions, as well as the fact that in 
rubber dispersions in water, the particles are of the same size as 
the rubber particles in rubber latex. If there exists, as we 
postulate, a protective coating, may it not be a protection against 
oxidation, as well as against solution? And if this be the case, 
may it not explain why tacky rubbers are also oxidized rubbers 
containing a high percentage of soluble matter? 

Again, working on the theory that such a protective coating 
exists, it is interesting to follow it through vulcanization 

It takes only a slight degree of vulcanization to bring rubber 
into a condition in which it will not dissolve in solvents. How- 
ever, here still we have the swelling as when soft vulcanized 
rubber swells in the ordinary rubber solvents. We have often 
taken a rubber band, and after immersing it in chloroform 
(or after it has been subjected to the chloroform extraction), 
noted how easily it could be crumbled while still swollen, whereas 
after driving off the chloroform, the rubber regains its tensile 
strength and elasticity (stretch). It does seem as if the vulcani- 
ration, quite apart from anything which it has done to the rubber 
substance inside the “balloons,” has in some manner caused 
coalescence between the protective coatings of the balloons. 
Swelling with solvent extends this coating to such an extent as to 
permit of easy mechanical separation 

Of course, this is pure speculation, but it at least affords us an 
opportunity of making a mental picture of the various reactions 
which may be of some help in studying the phenomena of water 


dispersions and rubber latex. 


Conclusion 
In this first article of the series, we have confined ourselves 
largely to the development of the use of rubber latex, and with the 
question of dispersing coagulated rubber in water. The second 
article will take up the subject of other and similar dispersions, 
such as sulphur, accelerators, and the other materials which go 


to make up a rubber compound. The third will cover a detailed 
technical description and discussion of the process. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that “decoagulating’” crude 
rubber is an accomplished fact. It seems only reasonable, and 
fair, to say that now it is up to the “rubber expert” to show us 


g 


how to solve the easier problem, namely, how to deboil an egg. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation of 
America Reorganized 

Having completed reorganization plans, The Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corporation of America expects to reopen, about March 1, 
its $20,000,000 plant at Buffalo, New York. Production at first 
will average about 20 per cent of the factory’s daily capacity of 
12,500 tires, including solids. The larger part of the machinery 
has already been installed. 

The corporation is a subsidiary of The Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Limited, of England, and the plant at Buffalo, representing the 
American organization, was completed in 1920. The machinery 
and buildings alone are said to be valued at $16,000,000, while 
there are 500 acres of land which are reported to be worth sev- 
eral millions more. With the promise of better things for the 
automotive industry, the Dunlop organization in America has 
been recently refinanced through the issuance of $15,886,000 first 
mortgage 7 per cent bonds to a syndicate of New York bankers. 
The entire issue has:been already oversubscribed, the principal, 
interest and sinking fund being also guaranteed by the English 
company, which is said to have an equity interest of 96.34 per 
cent in the American concern. 

The personnel of the United States organization will be new 
throughout. Sir Eric Geddes, brother of the British Ambassador 
at Washington, will act as chairman of the board, while Edward 
B. Germain, who has served seven years in an executive capacity 
with the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, becomes president 
and general manager. Frederic C. Walcott, originally president 
of the American company, is also an important member of the 
executive committee. 

On the American board of directors serving under Sir Eric 
are Frederick W. Allen of Lee, Higginson & Co., representing 
the banking interests; Pierre du Pont, J. J. Storrow, Sir George 
Beharrell, Robert K. Pomeroy, Louis Bergen and Charles A. 
Proctor. Directors of the English company are Frederic C. Wal- 
cott and J. Westren. Sir Eric is chairman of both the English 
and American boards. 


—— 


TWENTY-THIRD NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOW 


The sponsors for the twenty-third National Automobile Show 


are devoting their efforts to making the occasion a successful 
one. The 1923 exhibits will be held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y., January 6 to 13, and in the Coliseum and 
Armory, Chicago, Illinois, January 27 to February 3. With indica- 
tions for more prosperous conditions in the industry, this year’s 
exposition will undoubtedly prove of even more interest and im- 
portance than usual. At the present time 83 manufacturers are 
listed as exhibitors, as well as many hundreds of those who spe- 


1 


cialize in the production of accessories 


CHICAGO TO HOLD GOOD ROADS CONGRESS AND SHOW 

Under the auspices of the American Road Builders’ Association 
there will be held January 15-19, in the Coliseum, Chicago, 
Illinois, the Thirteenth Annual Good Roads Congress and the 
Fourteenth National Good Roads Show. It is expected that 
the session will further the cause of the enactment of uniform 
highway traffic regulations throughout the country. E. L. Powers, 
37 West 39th street, New York, N. Y., is secretary of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association. 
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Manufacture of Hot Molded Hard Plasties 


Special Technical Qualifications 


Accessory Machinery and Methods of Operation 


lechnical Qualifications 

















Fig. 1. Automatic Powder Weighing Machine 


possess hardness, luster and dielectri strength sufficient for many 


purposes 


These material vever ould be considered from the point 
of view IT te nical ilue based n their physi al properties be- 
cause each has iracteristics which determine its suitability for 
given purposes and mak ich the best for special work, apart 
from ar Sa 2 T ard ibber 

For ¢ myx 1 n 1 vith grea de ity 
“ it s kage at temperat s alk 125 
deg is bakelite, shrink .0025-inch in 








Fig. 2. Automatic Tableting Fig. 3. Single Plunger Auto- 


Machine matic Tableting Machine 
molding, are not injured by heat under 450 degrees F., and have 
high dielectri and mechanical strength Cold molded bitumi- 


nous products are the least expensive, shrink more or less er- 
ratically due to firing after molding, will withstand heat at 600 


to 700 degrees F., and are cheaply produced 


In a previous article’ details were given concerning phonograph 


aT Inpta Russer Wortp, October 1, 1922, 16-18. 


Conditions Governing Successful Molding 





Plan of Molding Unit- 
The Molding Cycle 


molding in shellac composition which represents the high- 
irt in shellac molded work. In the present article molding 


resin compositions such as bakelite, condensite, and red- 


Ihe Rubber Worker and Hard Plastics 


uld be noted at the outset that successful molding of 
ird plastics reauires an outfit of presses and molds differing 
very important particulars from those used in molding rubber 
irticles. Just as the rubber molder must use equipment and 
methods adapted to the chemical and physical characteristics of 
his rubber compounds, the hard plastic molder considers his 
equipment from corresponding standpoints regarding his special 
materials. The rubber worker and the plastic molder, each neces- 
sarily thinking in terms of his own material, have developed 
specializations in the molding art. 
[he introduction of rapid ac 
celerators and the possibilities in 
rubber latex-casein molding 
make it worth while for the rub- 
ber worker to consider the rapid 
production methods of the hard 
plastic molder 


Equipment for Hot Molded 


Hard Plastics 
The molding room for hard 


plastic contains an array of 
hydraulic machinery and presses 
having a general resemblance 
to that found in a molded goods 
department of a rubber factory 
Che lifferences are due to the 
nature of the materials The 


hot molded hard plastics are com 





monly bakelite, condensite and 
redmanol. These are all phenolic 
é made and delivered in 
standard compositions in the form 
f der, sheet or viscous fluid, 
the latter of coursé being for im The Burroughs Co 
es! AIng — Fig. 4. Semi-Automatic Hy- 


draulic Tableting Machine 





I Iry I f 
, te 
‘ ling Powder is r articles of deep and gular 
form, and sheets for shallow articles, thin plates, panels for radic 
work, etc 


Automatic Weighing 


} 1 


Powdered material may be handled by small hand scales to 





weigh correct portions for each mold cavity or for large scale 
production by automatic weighing of the type seen in Fig. 1 
This is a simple self-contained electrically driven device com- 
prising an adjustable valve to discharge up to 8 ounces or more 
of the powder from the stock hopper. The material is received 
in suitable paper cups which are set on the conveying belt for 
transfer from the operator who handles from 30 to 40 measured 
charges per minute 

For hand operated molds automatic weighing of the moid 
charges does very well. The machine is accurate, but there is 
liability of accidental loss of material at the molds resulting 
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n imperfect work. The system also lacks in the convenience 


f handling possessed by the method of preforming the powder 
} 


harge in easily handled tablets, which is a necessity in rapid 


roduction from multiple cavity and semi-automatic molds 


Tableting Machines 


orms of*tablet performing machines are 


2 4 and 4. 


Fig. 2 shows an automatic machine capable of delivering from, 
50 to 250 tablets a minute according as a single punch or five 
punches are used 

Fig. 3 represents a-tableting machine with single plunger for 


dies it will make a large num 





irge tablets or by 
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The Burroughs ( 
Fig. 5. Plan of Molding Unit 


ber of smaller tablets. Multiple dies may have from three to 19 


to 2 inches in diameter 


holes, depending on siz¢ Tablets uy 


can be formed singly at the rate of 40 to 00 per minute 
F 4 pictures a semi-automatic tableting press, hydraulically 


uperated. In this machine the powder is released from the | 





tne 10} 


per by drawing out a hand slide filling the tablet die. Com 
pression is effected by the upward rise of the ram, which, as 
it retracts, actuates a simple automatic ejector device to remov 
the tablet. The capacity of this machine as to size of tablet 


Or more in diameter, the number a mi 





the number in each die impressio1 


Molding Press Unit 





A w lied t ind molding t 
shown in Fig, 5. It consis bl 
molds and sheet stock, two hot presses and one chilling press 
also a bench and arbor press for opening molds 

[he opera stands surrounded by gro resses a 
fills the molds for eacl i . the steam-tal 
opening the molds in turn with a dinary arbor press at the 


bench and removing the product. With this arrangement it 1s 


1 


possible to have three or four molds 1 yperation at one time, 


insuring maximum production. 


Typical Presses for Hand Molding 

The type of press for hand molding may vary considerably. 
An ordinary side rod hydraulic press is illustrated in Fig. 6, 
which shows layers of thick asbestos packing intervening between 
the hot plates and the adjacent parts of the press for conserva- 
tion of heat. 

Semi-Automatic Presses 

Semi-automatic presses are those in which the upper and lower 

parts of the molds or dies remain fixed. Presses of this sort fre- 





quently have the compression cylinder above and an ejector 


Che tilting head press is an excepticnal development, as seen 
Fig. 7. Here the top of the mold tilts 
ack with the head of the machine, freely 
exposing both top and bottom dies for locat 


ing inserts, placing the tableted molding 





1¢ press open with tablets 
bakelite in the lower mold cavities and 
serts screwed in place in the top dies or 
Tce 


Bakelite Molds 


the case of deep or heavy articles it is 
necessary to provide circulation passages in 
the molds for rapid heating and cooling of 
the material, the cycle of which from fusing 
to cooling is very rapid. In designing the 


mold cavities a compression factor of 60 per 





cent is used, figuring on 350 degrees F. (150 
pounds steam) and 2,000 pounds per square Dunning & Boschert Co 
inch pressure. In other words, for a molded Fig. 6. Smal! Hand 
piece one inch thick a depth of mold of 2% Mold Hydraulic 
inches is required. Press 

The molded articles come from the dies with whatever perfection 
of finish the molds impart, therefore the molds are usually given 
a lustrous finish by grinding or hubbing. For ease of working, 
machinery steel is used, the finished mold being case hard ned 
by special treatment. 


Molding 


Forming an object from bakelite powder in an ordinary hy- 


draulic press using a semi-automatic mold is seen in Fig. 8. The 





Fig. 7. Tilting Head Semi-Automatic Hydraulic Press 


ft view shows the act of pouring the weighed charge of bake- 
lite powder into one of the lower die cavities. The right view 
exhibits the final operation and one of the molded articles which 


has been removed from the mold 


Pilates and Thin Forms 
1 ° . . ~~ . 
For convenience in molding panels, plates, and thin articles in 
shallow molds, sheet stock is used. This is preheated on a 
steam-table by the pressman, who lays the stock between two 


plies of duck to keep it from adhering to the hot plate and to 
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lastic sheet is next cut by a knife to The Molding Cycle 
' eae In a semi-automatic press using molds in which the force and 
die contain passages for circulating steam or water, molded objects 


] 


™ can | roduced with great rapidity, especially from preformed 
Temperature and Pressure th g pidit; I } [ 





ablets and mold ejectors. 


ling temperatur s 350 deg and 


2,000 pounds per square 


us 325 degrees and t 
uses. Temperature tor 
il essure fc suc 
ry smal yyects can 
g, wit njury to the 





Powdered Bakelite 


Under such conditions the stock can be made to fuse and flow 





in 30 seconds, harden or set in 120 seconds, and cool in 30 seconds, 
full fusion r three minutes from raw stock to finished molded piece ready 
Ti ° fi r use 
Mold Finish 


the molds is transferred in perfec- 


Metal Inserts 


duct only by cooling the material under Inserts for electric or mechanical attachment are accurately 


ne pebbled effect is noticeable molded into place by means of provision designed to hold them 
when the surface is viewed at cer- [The flow of the material leaves them undisturbed as located in 
hnically called “dog skin,” and is the piece by the mold. Usually the inserts are of brass and are 
Iding heaply produced on screw machines. 


Exhibitions and Conventions 


> eh s.° , ( : Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ Associatior Annual 
Exhibition tee ge a 





Autor le Show, Grand Cent: P f Jar 1—Chicag Society of Automotive Engineers, Meeting and Dinner, 
4 e SI Coliseur ! First Congress Hotel 
\ N Haven, Connecticut, American Chemical Society, Spring 
Vi tir 
Conventions 
( ‘ ( M Foreign Exhibitions 
" — 2 eee M Sept. 7-M ! Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Brazilian Centenr Exposition. 
A stor De 15-Jar -Paris, International Aero Exposition, Grand Palais 
Committee Meeting. N. A. C. ¢ | 13-24—-Brussels, Sixteenth International Automobile and ( le Exy 
t ~alais de la Cinquantenaire 
\ ' f ¢ ' t April-J 192 Gothenburg, Sweden, International Automobile Exhibition, 
sponsored by Royal Automobile Club of Sweder 


Automotive Engineers’ Annual Meeting ——_- 

NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL ADVISER SERVICE 
Accesso: Menufacturers’ A stos The National Foreign Trade Council, India House, New York, 
ia in : 7" N. Y., has recently organized a permanent trade adviser service, 
as a medium for the interchange of experience on foreign 
eo ng trade problems. The personnel is made up of men connected with 


ot he — some of the leading industries of the country, among whom 
are Lawrence & Co., the Barber Asphalt Co., and the United 


States Rubber Export Co 
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How to Revive the Fiber Sole Business 


Improved Soles, Standardization and Cooperation with Leather Shoe Manufacturers Are of Cardinal 


Importance 


By Chester C. Burnham 


HE inherent good qualities to be found in fiber soles will 
T eventually overcome the mistakes of the past and win the 

confidence of the shoemaking, shoe repairing and shoe wear- 
ing public. Before this can come about, however, there are cer- 
tain things which should be done and thus we are unquestionably 
confronted with the problem of finding proper methods of hasten- 
ing the return of fiber soles to popularity and general use. 

Not all the introductory work of the past eight or nine years 
has gone to waste, and even though some of this energy has been 
misdirected, it can still be turned about for good. The actual 
mistakes can be forgotten and laid forever aside while the good 
can be amplified many times over and made to build up the new 
trade. 

Better Soles and Better Marketing Principles 

}efore we again obtain a large volume of fiber sole business 
we shall have to make some changes in the sole itself and ob- 
serve certain important principles in marketing it. Looking back 
over the successes and failures of the past and guided solely by 
the facts as they are, rather than as we wish they were, we must: 
First, make fiber soles more nearly trouble proof; second, secure 
more thorough cooperation from the shoe manufacturer and shoe 
repairer to the end that the soles may be better attached. 

The government report cited in last month’s article shows plain- 
ly that we must make them more trouble proof. To quote it for 
a moment, “the wearing and breaking off at the toe and the 
pulling out of stitches are typical ways in which composition 
soles fail.” 

It is understood that all of the shoes used in this government 
test were made especially for the test and it was a known fact 
when they were cut and made, that they were to be so used. Cer- 
tainly then, we have every reason to believe that they should 
be in every way the best we could produce, In spite of this, how- 
ever, 18 out of a total of 40 pairs under test failed, not because 
they did not give wearing service, but because they could not 
withstand ordinary shoemaking practices. This fact shaved clean 
of all excuses and extenuating circumstances is rather startling 
and leads us to one of two conclusions: (1) Either fiber soles 
must be so compounded and so constructed as to withstand these 
shoemaking practices or (2) shoe manufacturers must use ap- 
proved and proper practices when attaching fiber soles in order 
that the characteristic properties of the sole may not be destroyed 
and to the end that the utmost in wear and service may be re- 
tained for the wearer. 

It is entirely possible to improve many of the fiber soles whi 





are now, or have been placed, on the market but it is doubtful if 
we can ever build a fiber sole of which we can truthfully say t 
all shoe manufacturers, use this sole exactly as you would leather. 
It is very doubtful if any fiber sole can be so built as to withstand 
the tearing, cutting and disrupting action of a square-shanked, 
chisel-pointed awl; the combination of wrong awls, wrong sized 
threads, and aw! and needle out of line in the stitching machine. 
It is even more doubtful if any fiber sole can ever withstand the 
action of the inexperienced or careless operator who insists in 
pulling his shoe ahead of the feed of the stitching machine when 
} 


attaching fiber soles. 


Rubber manufacturers have undoubtedly made a great mistake 


1This article is ncet to be reprinted without special permission of Tue 
InpriA Rusper Wort. 


in saying to the shoe manufacturers, “You can treat my fiber sole 
exactly like leather,” for it is precisely this that has done the most 
harm to the popularity of the fiber sole. Only a few weeks ago 
a fiber sole salesman told a shoe man that his sole could be put 


through the factory in exactly the same way as leather soles are 


treated. Recently, some of these soles were made up into shoes 
and the results are far from being what one would hope for. 
Shoe manufacturers are fully convinced, after many troublesome 
adjustment cases with their trade, that,the fiber sole has to have 
a far different bottom filling underneath it than does a leather sole. 
If indeed the cork composition filler is used at all, it must be firmly 
rolled down and the bottom fully and evenly filled. By far the 
better practice and the one coming into general favor is to fill 
the bottoms, in between the inseams, with sheet filling of some 
kind which has been cut to exact shape to fill this bottom. It is 
all very well for the fiber sole manufacturer to tell the shoe man 
that fiber soled shoes should be made with a slip sole or mid sole 
of leather underneath the fiber sole but of course you must realize 
that this brings up the material and labor cost of the shoe and 


put it in the class with single sole leather shoes. Leather 


does not l 


requires no slip sole and yet the rubber man says, “Treat it just 
1:1 7 Cs » #9 
ike leather 


Lower Gravity Soles 





The fiber sole should be lighter weight. At present time it 
is heavier than leather in addition to the handicap of its being 


necessary to use a thicker sole than leather to build comparatively 


the same shoe. Fiber sole compounds have been made with gravi- 
ties about 1.10 or less and the present day heavy-gravity type of 
sole should be abandoned. It is reasonable to expect that very heavy 
soles will never make lightweight footwear and being heavy they 
will be forever condemned in the eyes of certain classes of trade. 
1 | 


Fiber soles comparable with leather in weight would have no 


handicaps so far as weight is concerned. 

Closely in hand with the matter of weight is that of density or 
stiffness. At the present time we are forced to use a 12-iron sole 
on a shoe which would require a 10 or 1l-iron leather sole, in 
order to give a certain firmness to the bottom of the shoe. The 
average fiber sole of the past has been too rubbery—not enough 
like leather—to permit of its being used successfully in the lighter 
irons. One manufacturer was forced to give up a 7-iron fiber sole 
becausg it was found to be very unsatisfactory in shoe factory 
usage and in wearing service. Don’t let me give you the impres- 
sion that the sole itself did not have wear resisting features, for 


it had, but it was found to be so light that it would pull out of 


shape in attaching, or the lock of the thread would occasionally 
pull right through the sole. The wearer could feel every pebble or 
unevenness of the pavement through the sole. 

\ more dense sole is easier to cut and trim in the shoe factory 
The softer sole creeps ahead of the rounding knife, or the abra- 
sive trimming wheel when the edges are trimmed. This same 


in the way of channeling or 





softness makes impossible anytl 
grooving. A more dense sole would better lend itself to nailing 
and it is entirely reasonable to expect that we may some day have 
a fiber sole that may be grooved and channelled for straight 
McKay work and even for turns. Some have actually succeeded 
in making infants’ turn shoes with a fiber sole, while at least one 


concern for several seasons has successfully sold to the trade a 
line of straight McKay shoes (made without a mid sol 
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Standard Sizes ness to go with it. Truly an annual volume of any busi- 
: nting to $4,200,000 is nothing to throw away without a 
sigh here is no theory in this statement whatever, for this 
ippened \WI vould have believed ten years ago that 
eR " er heels would reach the present demand. Did the shoe man- 
. oe, ~~  wufacturers encourage them It is within the memory of most ot 
F ae — lers when shoe manufacturers charged a retailer 50 cents 
at turer , , , ’ 
per J extra if rubber heels were put on when the shoes wert 
ide r, said they, “Leather heels are a standard thing and we 
. ive t y them anyhow but the rubber heels we have to go out 
; nd specially for this lot of shoes.” Now review the situa- 
; 8 _*° tion, the rubber heels go on almost 90 per cent of the shoes made, 
iit pti ind leather heels are the exception and not the rule 
- » t t \ ber soles 
. t I ss 
f tins > se - 
Obviously, an edge finish that Unvulcanized Plantation Rubber Soles 
WW \ t not mu¢ a success . 
Most ’ - : cali proof so it is a difficult [he preparation of plantation sole rubber is the same as for 
, r otis esults through the ordinary mary blanket crepe as to coagulation, breaking down and dry- 
ane 5 of setting leather ode [he machinery concerns have ("8- ‘After drying, care must be taken to obtain the dense, hard- 
" . ; ‘ elts and special trin knit, gristly texture which gives the desired quality for soles. 
; ; “ , wate in four times through the mill is sufficient to produce the proper 
oo t almost no effort and certainly no practica texture, and excessive working tends to soften the rubber. A 
i se have hee nani th the final finishes S me liauid ot smooth mill is next employed with rolls set to produce a thickness 
omeion! red that would do this work. even if it ‘Slightly in excess of one-eighth inch. The whole length of crépe 
" rit oer nected mracses ox tanhinn should be of even thickness throughout and be 15 inches in width. 
Next follows building up to required final sole thickness, either 
Fiber Soles for Bov and Girl Scouts exact one-quarter or three-eighths inch. This is done by plying 
i up the sheet stock and passing it through the smooth rolls set to 
alk with a dozen of your friends regarding fiber soles and you give the correct gage and pressure to ensure perfect union of the 
will find little enthusiasm. Talk with a dozen well informe 1 sho€ plies without breaking up the texture of the rubber. If this opera- 
. | them disinter« — Take tion follows the preceding one closely the warm rubber will knit 
tter wit : a Cy ee ee ee il retailer together permanently. Six or seven times through the mill is 
nd you will fail to nus ase All these fa sen sufficient. This completes the process for the smooth sole, one 
on’ © general mterest side of which should be as smooth as possible for fixing to the 
Ur t + a ce a oe oe 2 leather and the other side slightly rougher. 
oe eT _ Soles with corrugated tread can be produced by laying one strip 
st ™ NG Re WHE EK from the grooved mill together with two strips from the smooth 
© made than to mitt du mill and rolling the plies together. 
- J ee Sheets for smooth soles are 13 by 36 inches, and for corrugated 
‘ les it is more convenient to make the dimensions 9 by 26 inches 
s, mud, ar is the corrugations are to run crosswise of the cut sole. The 
size 1 machine knife on the guillotine prin 
ple 
s laid evenly, full length in the case 
without l it the edges, in order to avoid pleats Each 
111 but not pressed. Adhesion of sheets may 
llowing the rolled sheets to remain a few days 
On int uld French chalk or other 
1 in packing as it will interfere with the 
‘ ’ 1 +} ey l 
separating the sheets if the re 
1, 
t the rubber and to maintain standard dimensions, tex- 
. ture, and color.—J. Farley Elford, Ceylon, in Bulletin of the Rub 
Why Fiber Soles Are Worth W hile naw Cremer? Assctitlen. Aunt, 922, pages 361-363 
t y ma 
re seme facts © vill . 
M 915 ertain company prod TH! Rep INNERSHU,” A REINFORCEMENT TO GO INSIDE OF 
44 pairs ot roduct was more successful that 1utomobile tires, reaches entirely around and from bead to bead 
some othe: trade increased until in January, 1917, It is made of fabric woven from the best Sea Island cotton, 
the production figu 1,000,000 pairs for the mont! scientifically treated, and is constructed 3- and 4-ply. It is said 
Had fiber sol i at that time, it is probable that this to strengthen the tire, prevent the casing from cracking and per- 
nd even greater pr tion would have been possible for a long haps pinching the tube, and to be practically blowout and puncture 
period of time and when figured on the very reasonable average proof. It may be removed and used over again, as some users 
basis of 35 cer make the tidy volume of around have found it outwears several tires —Inner Shoe Tire Co., Grand 
nd without any tap or Rapids, Michigan 
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Ss a « € « 
Industr lal anagement 
4 Timely Article on the Economic Management of a Rubber Mill 
By Arthur T. Hopkins’ 
NDUSTRY is the production and merchandising of goods for proft Isc I s n be made and kept, and service giver 
| and industrial management is concerned in the best methods of — to th mi 
dealing w the various steps in this process. We shall divide s a large problen [he first step is 
these steps into six divisions for convenience of discussion le W Ing 1 I speciiicat s which assu the best product 
1. Purchasing, including scheduling, raw material stores and tor t nonecy The aim is a | er] lanced piece of goods 
laboratory control For in e, ina e of hose the fabric should be strong enough 
2. Production, including routing, deliveries, quality, and mate stand the necessary pressure and strain, and of a texture to 
rial and labor costs take the p p friction The tube and cover should be of 4 


3. Manufacturing economies, including equipment, combustion 
and steam material, balanced construction and standardiza- 
tion, labor and methods 

4. Personnel, including 
dustrial relations and rewards. 

5. Merchandising, including stocks, sales policy and manufac- 
turing policy. 

. Finance, including control methods, accounting, costs, cred 
its, working capital and bank relations. 


selecti n, training, rganization, in 


The 


raw materials 


irst step will necessarily be the purchase and control of 


No one in these days of quantity production ques 


tions the value of planning before acting: accordingly the first 


step is to analyze the orders and schedule the material and labor 


required for the goods. Details will vary greatly according to 


the proportions of stock and special goods, a subject that will be 


discussed later. Specifications are scheduling 


of the 


necessary for the 
proper materials and it is obvious that reasonable stand 
ardization will reduce the varieties of material and simplify all 
the following operations 


The 


with the manufacturing and finance departments and a close watch 


actual purchase of materials calls for close cooperation 


of the trend of prices, but generally speaking, the amount of raw 
materials on hand in the plant should be kept at the lowest prac- 


ticable figure. The best way to accomplish this is by the use of 


maximum and minimum standards, revised frequently. Each raw 


material should be kept separate and stock record cards main 
tained. This simplifies inventory as well. All requisitions should 
show money value for purposes of econom 

From the stock record cards it is easy to prepare a monthly 
statement of dead or slow moving material which should be 
promptly salvaged, increasing working ital 

No matter how small the factory it will amply ! 

lysica ind chemical t Ss oO! raw la ils and sam s s 
ecel ed Such a lal i ry need ¢ S1 1 
exists, arrangement ul e mac t sor o a ‘ 

sts are ssa I telligent 1 I 
of the les ’ ; , 

shed g » la it trol, if irried ft 
atts ar 

Production 

\fter the raw m Is st xt s is p g 

id ordering \ ting. Large factories are forced t 
do this nainta sonabl d smooth running ticke t 
it is just as essential in a small factory. The planning depart 


ment decides on the ticket for a certain day and then orders th 


preparation of the different parts that go to making up the finished 


, 
I 
irticle. These are delivered at the proper time at the bench or 


the assembly or production takes place, and as 


+} } ' 


machine where 
enough for 


only the day’s work is delivered, there will be no 
excess amount of goods in process and the available working 
space will be fully used. Completion of the ticket will mean that 


the goods can be shipped on a certain date, barring accidents, and 


Haven & A. T. Hopkins, Inc industrial and management en- 


neers, 40 Court Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


of slow moving raw 


article 


service and will all wear out together like 


quality balance the fabric, so that the whole finished 





ve reasonable 


will 


the “Deacon’s one-hoss shay.” 


1 specifications, consideration will be given t 


In making up su 


standardizing on the fewest raw materials that will serve our 
purpose and also naturally on the fewest and most profitable 
goods. A study of returned defective goods is very important 


ind helpful in this connection. The matter of waste is very im- 


portant. Sufficient inspection should take place while goods are 


made so errors tan be corrected before curing. Final in- 


should be such as will insure satisfaction to the customer 


should be 


being 
spection 


Reasonable tolerance maintained. 


Manufacturing Economies 


Material costs in the rubber business are almost always the large 
costs, and specifications are the controlling factor. 


The aim should be not cheap goods, but goods suited to the 


purpose, and there are frequently large economies possible while 
making a better balanced article. Important in material costs is 
the matter of waste, and a walk through almost any rubber factory 
would show unnecessary waste. Many factories carry an inventory 
i material, unnecessarily large goods in proc- 
ess, and finished goods amounting to 20 to 30 per cent of the 

, + 


ing capital, and thi 





material is usually deteriorating. The 


ympound room frequently shows bins of dusty mixed stocks that 


e m een moved r months 

est sol r S ition is usually a salvage depart 
n \ ll slow m ving mate il is p iced ¢ ach 
s will trate attention on the problem and lead 
1 \ inspection and ilysis defective goods 

ed from customers will lead te 
tior methods of ma t Th vill 
sts ’ cas rt , ' 

+ + ‘ G ds 

| I 5 i 1 N k alt tog € 
. t sons ness m mal 
, , , ‘ wer ‘ 
Ke S lied il r t ] of 
t st itions i ma ! en 

star 1 S 1 be set ( d us 1 
S ] hec} 1 wi 1€ Ly ll so as to e sure th labor 
' led 

Gre ogress has been made in recent years in reducing labor 
costs by the design and us¢ automatic or partially automatic ma- 
hine Such machines make better and more uniform goods 


usually, and frequently lead to great reductions in labor costs 


unloading devices, heel trimmers, 


other 


Tire builders and loading and 


1 belt making machines, and many devices will 


occur ( us 


An important item of cost is the expense item. This will vary 


from a total equaling labor cost to twice that amount. The in 


vestment in bricks and mortar is usually too large by far and 
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4 1 the use nodern machinery and a_ equally valuable to each and it is serviceable to each group in 

reduction in unt ry inventory will reduce it. The time to do proportion to the thought and effort put into it. Above all it will 
. : i 

tl vhen | hing and the departments vded with pay to capitalize suggestions made by the workers. 


ly used to capacity and heavy ma- The factory council tends, in the opinion of some foremen, to 


wer; as matter of fact this does not work out in 





a f ted depart y in the case of the factory bully. The man who is 
Ilv be stablishme 1e1 his wings clipped because his methods will not 
ind , s of the c This, however, will be to the material advantage 





] to price the requisitions, as the foreman knows of management and labor, as management will discover a degre 
t of what he asks for of cooperation on the part of the worker which is unexpected 


ll be found a proper corollary of the factory 





steam he aver factory manager knows he uses a lot council and here again results will be proportionate to the effort 


f eoal, but d not study the problem, when a little thought and and any strengthening of the executive personnel will pay good 
i l i t that black flag d ends 
om the top of tack Che matter of wages and incentives comes in hert [his country 





‘ ring will money and deliver dry steam to the’ 1s doubtless facing a period of labor shortage, so that the basis 
ilcanizers, prevent f troubles in curing, and the hot wage rate for unskilled labor will be fixed by competition. 
ater and low pr re steam can be used in various ways and Rates for skilled labor will be determined by the time taken to 
i bonus or incen- 


The methods of manufacture in all departments are worthy of _ tive, but it is well to remember that an incentive that is paid or 


boilers again acquire skill. There are many different types of 


tudy, and we would suggest a committee of representatives from gured daily is correspondingly more effective than one paid week- 
e operating oratory, and mechanical departments t l r monthly. Most large factories have adopted some type of 
vor n ¢ how n unsatisfactory margin of profit bonus payment for increased production because of its beneficial 
ffect on overhead or burden. Let us not forget the management 


Io > 
Personnel rrangement and above all we would 


major and minor in this a 

Quantit rod nd 1 lar geregations of | r ha mphasize the use of control figures by the foremen. Put the man 
di red it sts into business fer himself by giving him the material, labor and 
mot to hit mat re him, and tl er we fire him or <pense figures for his department and paying him for his efforts 


wW i) profit making. You are likely to be very pleasantly surprised 


t discuss insurance, pension, and stock participating 
rt are all intended to relieve the worker’s fear of old 
nt to tl i! Accordingly a il of ge disability and appeal to the older worker. What we believe 
{ vill outline briefl, is more important to the worker, young and old, is an assurance 
and this is a problem that industry must 
irst. ti lect y th t 1 1 pe ‘ in sol It is largely a merchandising problem, and its solution will 
H , 1 th greatly in stabilizing labor costs. 
‘ 

; : vs Merchandising 
job Merchandising is the next step in our cycle of industry. Shall 
d tand the factory produce the goods sold by the sales department or 
\ccordingly the effort made shall the sales department sell the goods produced by the factory? 
g gl ise the goods sold are those in greatest demand which 
t em] t I lue to unreasonably low prices or they cover only such a 
tw n s $ 1 until range of days as handicaps the factory by small orders. In either 
t " vas hired. By ( t profits suffer n the second case the sales department may 
means tl t method is taught and the new worker | mes e handicapped because of difficulty in satisfying the customer. 


ficient it rt tin ally half that taker en | The answer is close cooperation of the two divisions and a study 
ns from his 1 t tl encl »f the cost sheets and profit and loss statement. 


is certainly true that merchandising calls for the same study 


1 j — 1 . . ¥ 
‘ und planning that are given to production and that in many cases 
slowness in lea - Id this call is being answered by a study of unprofitable lines and 


vould red turt territory 1 study of lost sales, by a study of prices based on 


ble sales, and by a close scrutiny of unexpioited sales pos- 
method and t mportant result sibilities: but it is fair to state that in most companies we are 
\ ; English speaking, it i rently icquainted with, the largest dividends would come from intelligent 


fe t tion in elet tarv Enelisl 1 arithmet ind close cooperation of production and merchandising 
Vorket { rkis nditions, cl vell lighted Nothing is more important than service to the customer and 
mething frequently lost sight of by the production man. 
delivery of material promptly We well remember our first visit to an important customer. We 
fulness and courtesy on thought our deliveries had been pretty good, but on our return 
the factory we cut the time of future deliveries in half. Here 





—_—— a 1; W. igain we face the importance of a few lines and stock goods in- 
9 that. of | stead of specialties, and this cannot be too much emphasized 
vorking nditions, including de- On tl ther hand, the two coordinating departments must be 
d condition of material. far outnumbered all questions of prompt to meet the needs of the trade by developing new lines 


Phis ncil is fundamentally a channel of easy com when worth whil Above all, the emphasis will be on quantity 
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Finance 
Finance supplies the funds for purchase and pay-roll and the 
ontrol Accounting and costs 
should be closely united. Material labor and expense should be 
Overhead burden 


figures which assure the profit. 


ontrolled by budget and by periodic reports. 
hould be standardized and spread over as long a period as prac- 
ticable and everything made as simple as possible. The cost esti- 
mating system should be tied in with actual costs of special runs 
f goods, or checked by running inventory and actual payroll over 
pe riod 
Proper credit and collection procedure should be established. 
Special attention should be paid to keeping working capital as 


liquid as possible and to frequent turnover. With this end in 


view there should be as small an inventory of raw materials, 
goods in process and finished goods as service to the customer will 
permit. Accounts and bills receivable also demand constant at- 
tention. 

During the critical period of the past two years, the banks have 
extended credit to industry, in many cases beyond reason. Those 
concerns having good banking connections have had reason to be 
pleased as the shrinkage in inventories wiped out assets till in 


Many 


such institutions have been carried along until they were on their 


many cases nothing was left but a good dividend history. 


feet. Nothing but sound and friendly relations with the banks has 


made this possible. 





New Development in 


IME honored secrecy in compounding and other rubber manu- 
facturing processes limited the development of the industry 
Many 


experience have been modified by clos« 


for many years in both hard and soft rubber divisions 
fixed opinions based on 
unalysis and intensive scientific inquiry. A case in point is the view, 
long accepted as a finality, that hard rubber can be made only black 
ind vermilion red. This close restriction of available colors has 
been somewhat of a limitation on the uses of hard rubber for 
purposes where the matter of color is counted important. 
The fact that grandfather said hard rubber, in the nature of the 
case, can be only black or vermilion seemed to settle the point for 


many years until doubt of the correctness of this view was con- 
rmed by experimental demonstration by an American investigator. 


Coloring Soft and Hard Rubber 
tw) 
Color compounding in soft rubber is comparatively easy because 


f 


The differing conditions of 


the results usually can be foretold. 
the curing process afford opportunity to solve the problem by 


giving a wider range for experiment. Such is not the case in the 
eid when the cures have always been both long and 


at high temperatures to effect saturation of the caoutchouc mole- 





cule with suipiiur and produce ebonite or hard rubber. 
Organic Accelerators 
The roduction of vulcanization accelerators affords means for 
curing rubber not only in less time than formerly but at lower 


temperatures as well. Experiments in curing with recently de- 
veloped rubber colors have all been conducted with the aid of 
accelerators, principally hexamethylene tetramine mainly for re- 
duction in the time of cure. Some accelerators, triphenyl guana- 
dine, for example, seem to influence the tone of the colors but only 
in hard rubber which is no doubt due to the length and high tem- 
perature of the cure. 

The shorter period and milder temperatures of soft rubber cure 
do not influence the permanence of the color effects, in fact colored 
soft rubber products have been successfully cured for periods as 
It is desirable to keep the curing tempera- 
Therefore the use of accel- 


long as eight hours. 
ture down to 300 degrees F. or below. 
erators is not vital to the preservation of the color tints at present 


possible with the new colors. 


New Rubber Colors 

Color chemists in their laboratories have experimented diligently 
for a long period on the problem of producing rubber colors that 
would be fast under the long continued high temperatures of hot 
vulcanization such as met with in hard rubber work. Their efforts, 
recently announced, have met with ready acceptance and encour- 
aging success in both the hard rubber and soft rubber fields. A good 
variety of permanent colors for hard rubber work is now commer- 
cially available, and samples of colored hard rubber are shown in 
ranges of shades of red, maroon, brown, olive green, tan, blue 


and purple. 


Colored Hard Rubber 


New Field for Hard Rubber 


The success of these new colors opens to the hard rubber industry 
new field for colored staple articles and novelties that have 
either in black hard rubber or in some other 


rd plastic unvulcanized material, the 


hitherto been mad 
nature and process ot 


working which does not impair or destroy organic colors. 


Durability of Colored Hard Rubber 


Colored hard rubl 
rdinary hard rubber. It does not deteriorate, is waterproof, has 


ver exhibits all the inherent good qualities of 


high dielectric tensile strength, takes 


a high polish and allows 
the use of a great variety of pleasing color combinations suited 
to many purposes. The colors are all of a light gravity which is 
an important factor as related to volume cost in piece work pro- 
duction. 

The applications of colored hard rubber cover a wide range of 
possibilities in the field of novelties and ornamental surfaces as 





well as for radio instrument and automobile parts or even auto- 


mobile bodies, wainscoting and many other articles 


Judicial Decisions 

Appraisers’ Decisions 
No. 45.367.—Protests 945,501, etc., of Pacific Trading Co. et al. 
lulu) 
RupsBer Srponce BaLtts—Toys. 
ber classified as toys at 35 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 


(San Francisco and Hoi 
So-called sponge balls of rub- 
342, tariff act of 1913, are claimed dutiable as manufacturers of 
rubber at 10 per cent under paragraph 368. 

Opinion by Suttivan, G. A. The sponge balls in question were 
held dutiable as manufactures of rubber under paragraph 368. 
Abstract 44,982 followed.—Treasury Decisions, Vol. 42, No. 21, 
November 23, 1922. 


Adjudicated Patents 
PAYNTER vs. LEE Tire & Rusper Co. United States District 
Court of Pennsylvania 
The Paynter patent, No. 912,725, claims 1 and 11, for pneumatic 
tire tread, held not infringed—Federal Reporter, Volume 282, 
page 624. 


Adverse Decisions in Interference 
On October 24, 1922, a decision was rendered that Robert M. 
Pierson was not the first inventor of the subject matter covered 
by the claim of his Patent No, 59,273, “Design for pneumatic tire 
tread,” assigned to The B. F. Goodrich Co. No appeal having 
been taken within the time allowed, the decision has become final. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Physical Testing Graphs 
By W. B. Wiegand 





Iptimun I ngeme!r 
\rrangement 
t g St t i calc 
\ dinates untities 
a gat ind su crma et alter 
< . stit te WW it Tl i i i t l€ 
| al criteria 

I l t are the stress-strain curves with 
e and original (left-hand) tensile scale as 
é right quadrant are energy of resilience 
ict on an upright scale against a replica of the 
choice of scal vis rst to defend plctting 
tes, instead of as abscissa Che latter 
mmon on the continent, and is also used by some 
general the equation y—f (x) is, I think, univer- 
} 1 s for y as ordinates, and those for x as 
1 t ndependent variable is iaid hor mitally, 

\ apie V tically 
on this continent, by tar the commonest ma- 
t type of the Scott teste where stress-strain 
ned iking the elongation the independent 


ariable, and measuring the corresponding tensile It therefore 
vould seem most consistent to lay these fixed parameters hori- 
ntally The same arg t of « se, applies to curing curves, 
where the cur iria uid horizontally, and the elongations 
\ come the depet iriable, and so are plotted vertically 
juest vhether the opposite method has any 
) tical advantag than compensate tor its irregu- 
wit , . a testing machine records 
, , 
on f ns vertica it the o thus 
d t tead of to the rig so that ¢ 1 the 
S mv { n » rotated ¢ iw d a ong 
I - ' : ‘ é 
scl yp U-( ( tat mk sSa te 
) eir < \ tine t 1 
t : ‘ ‘ , ‘ ; 1S¢ 
Schwart R ‘ , 
irt to t s t manner 1 1 
t ird in eng 
From the indpoint of S p tica 
tensi scale br c harn vit S 1 by 
engineers in conne vit magnetic and ot 1ysteresis phe- 
mena rom t tT aypx t or energy 1 Tf rence mM 1s 
measured by the a subtended by the curve, it common prac- 
ce everywnere to S as rdinates ar g S aS avscissd 
t 18 an interesting act it W engineers d pnys il tests on 
netals. they arbitr \ tl id and measur the extension 
’ } +1 + 
and vet the ire quite 1 g ft plot their 1 es with tensiles 
ipright to bring their r t to line with t general practice 
Thus n the left sid tens s are show to 5,000 pou ls per 
juare inch, subpermanent set at break to 75 per cent (of the 
original length between bench-marks), and elongations to 850 
per cent (and mort 1 slight encroachment upon the “set” area 
1Pape ead at §S ae Me K 2 \ Che Societ 





Suppression of Non-Significant Variations 

















Coming to t suppression of nonsignificant variations, scale 
divisions t t o the inch with half-inch squares Chis 
correspond 00 pounds per square inch in tensile to each scale 
division, 5 per cent of subpermanent set to each division, and 10 
per cent elongation to each division. I have chosen these values 
iS espo! g e erro! rent in rubber testing as ordi 
narily rried out think no one would attach serious signifi- 

ce to the difference between two stocks, one of which shows 
3,000 pounds tensile strength and the other, 2,900. Using bench 
marks e or two inches apart, and with ordinary refinement in 
marking, elongations cant practically be determined closer than 
10 pe ibsolute value. Subpermanent set values differing by 
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Proposed Standard Chart for Recording Physical Rubber Tests 

less than 5 per cent are not in our experience significant \gain 


as to the curing scale on the X axis, a 5-hour 


1 3-minut init of division has turned out to be of sufficient 
refinement for most technical work 

or work ij nection with ultra accelerators where the cures 

ut down to one minute, the figures showing the hours can be 

ed as minutes. For general factory purposes, however, it is 

ird ik that large-scale operations will ever be carried out 


with compounds depending for proper vulcanization on 


tervals of less than three virtue of the natural 


minutes, this by 
ue to thickness of stock and lag in temperature. 
Assuming that the lines used in graphing may run up to 1/20-inch 


in width or at any rate that the circles marking the determina- 


tion re of that diameter, we see that differences in tensile, set 


r elongation shown on the chart indicate, under favorable condi- 


mt differences in the rubber tested, and conversely 





one is not called upon to interpret irregularities in the trend of a 


line which in all likelihood represent only errors of technique, 
The choice of this scale in no sense obscures genuine variability, 


testing due to 


+ 


nor on the other hand does it obscure errors in 


inaccurate compounding or curing, etc. It only submerges such 
errors as come within the range of accidental error inherent in the 


testing machinery under the very best of conditions. 
Stress-Strain Curve Plotting 

The same unit scale divisions as apply at the left side of the 

+h 


chart apply also to the stress-strain curve, the effect is apparently 
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shrink the scal I stress-strain curves below what one t 
rst recard lesirable limit T+ rac ; 
at first regard as a desirable limit. It is common practice to dis- 


play huge open-scale stress-strain curves, but our experience has 


been that considerable useless speculation can be obviated by shrink- 
ing the scale to a point where only significant differences appear. 
For example, in the case of flat curing compounds, it is quite 
common for a series of cures to result in curves which, on this 
scale, overlap to form an almost solid line. In our opinion, this 
verlapping is really essential to clarity of interpretation, cor- 
re sponding as it does to the facts 

Progression and regression of the stress-strain curve appear o1 


the chart only when they are of a magnitude greater than that of 
the experimental error of the determinations. The moment a series 


he graph tells us that we 


of curves overlap to form a single line, t 
need suspect no significant displacement with advancing cur 
Areas under the stress-strain curve can be conveniently deter- 


mined by the method of additive tensiles or by countir 





squares, or very accurately by the planimeter 

In the lower right quadrant is shown energy of resilience and 
tensile product of the same scale, extending up to S00 units. The 
two scales are combined because these two quantities do not com- 
monly overlap, this by virtue of their conventionally accepted 
units. One division in the energy scale corresponds to ten foot- 
pounds per cubic inch of rubber, and one division also equals 
ten units of tensile product as defined in the right hand margin 
These units also were carefully selected to achieve suppression of 
accidental error. For example, an error of one scale division in 
tensile strength, combined with an error of the same extent and 
kind, in elongation, produces an error of approximately one scale 
division in the tensile product. 

Such a suppression of accidental error is of distinct value in 
estimating optimum cures. When a curve in any of these quad- 
rants shows upward convexity, it is attributable to actual optima 
in the properties. Moreover, the convexity is neither exaggerated 
nor minimized, so that the effect of a given variation in time of cure 
can be properly assessed as to its effect on the properties of the 


product 


Application of the Chart to Selection of Optimum Cures 


For the purpose of accelerator research, where a _ detinite 


criterion of speed of cure is desirable, the apex of tl 


1e tensile 











product curve would probably be the choice of most workers 
[his would be determined from the lower right quadrant. The 
‘hoice of an optimum cure in the technical sense would in general 
ve a totally different procedure, depending on the type of com- 
wound, grade of compound, conditions of service, etc 

The old method of observing the trend of the tensiles at break in 
relation to the subpermanent set and to the breaking elongation, 
all three being plotted against the time of cure as on the left half 
of the sheet, still has much to recommend it. For press-cured 
samples, subpermanent set might be regarded as a not very useful 
adjunct to this series, but for dry heat footwear compounds, pat 


ticularly for use in uppers, also tubes, the choice of a technical 
yptimum often leans strongly towards the undercured side, and 
in such work we have found the consistent study of subperma- 
nent set extremely valuable 

The onset of reversion, that most treacherous of technical prob- 


lems, may be clearly recognized by an examination of the left- 


1out reference to the stress-strain curves 





hand series of data, wit 
at all. Thus, a markedly downward sloping tensile curve combined 
with an upward sloping set and elongation curve, clearly marks the 
reversion phenomenon. Confirmation of this is of course desirable, 
ind is had by reference to the upper right quadrant 

Stress-strain curves, however, cost money, and our experience 
has been that a large proportion of the laboratory control of 
factory stocks can be sufficiently well carried out by filling in only 
” | 


1 


the left half of the chart. For research work, all four quadrants 


are needed, and, other data as well, such as conductivities, hard- 


ness, etc., which are not provided for in this chart 


Application of Chart to Compounding Research 





Where the compound is varied, we simply use the X axis by 
replacing time of cure by volume percentage of pigment, grade 
or fineness of pigment, etc., using the value for tensile, ion 
etc., that belong to the optimum cure for each compoun 

[he energy curve which for changing cures usually follows 
ery losely the tensile pr duct curve, and so offers little assistance 


in the selection of optimum cure, becomes of paramount importance 
in the determination of optimum loading or the comparison of one 





pigment with her. This energy factor is indeed being gradu- 





ly ad pted on both sides of the Atlantic as p rhaps the most 
complete single measure of toughness or general “tone” of a 


stock 

Thus while for curing tests the left half of the chart suffices in 
many cases, for work on compounding ingredients, the right halt 
is perhaps the more important. 

This brief account of one method of combining the results of 
the commorer tests into a single picture is offered in the hope of 
stimulating thought along the line of securing greater uniformity 
in the representation of such results and of facilitating com- 


parison, 


Chemical Patents 


The United States 
HeaLinc Composition. A puncture closing composition for 
inner tubes which solidifies on being forced out through a punc- 
ture—George Alstadter, Vienna, Austria. United States patent 
No. 1,434,764. 

Process OF MANUFACTURING VULCANIZED Rupser. Slabs are 
built up of sheets of rubber containing alternately sulphur and 
accelerator.—M. M. Harrison and Harold A. Morton, assignors 
to The Miller Rubber Co., all of Akron, Ohio. United States 
patents No. 1,434,892 and 1,434,908 


RUBBER VULCANIZATION. Method of accelerating vulcanization 
consisting in mixing with the rubber compound tertiary amyl- 
min Harold A. Morton, kron, Ohio United States patent 
N 1 434,90! 

RuBBER-LIKE MATERI The gummy matter derived from the 
Yu plant by distillation is mixed with sulphur, asphaltum and 
Para rubber by melting and the resultant product is dried and 

idized.—Joht1 Wichmann, Los Angeles, California. United 
States patent No. 1,435,359 and 1,435,360 

I ( Ry Pr I Alexander Blumfeldt, assignor to 
Society f Chemical Industry in Basle, Basle, Switzerland. 
United States patent No. 1,435,801. 

( tcH Factnc AND Process or MAKING. A shaped body of 
vardened mixture of asbestos fiber, a resinous condensation prod- 

and rosin.—William C. Fisher, assignor to The Russell 

Manufacturing Co., both of Middletown, Connecticut United 
States patent No. 1,436,158 

Rupper Paint. Rubber dissolved in oil and subjected to heat 


treatment is used as a paint vehicle—Sidney R. Trevor, Sulphur 
Beach, Auckland, New Zealand. United States patent No. 
1,436,736 

ACCELERATOR FCR \VULCANIZATION An accelerator for rubber 
vulcanization is obtained by oxidizing an insoluble metallic salt of 
a secondary amine previously condensed with carbon bisulphide. 

Paul I. Murrill, Plainfield, New Jersey, assignor to R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. United States patent 
No. 1,436,894. 


‘OMPOSITE Pate. A composite plate consisting of layers of 


brous material, shellac and phenolic resins compacted and hard- 


ened by pressure and heat.—George R. Cox, Jersey City, New 
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& Manufacturing Co., 
1,437,094 


Jersey, assignor to Westinghouse Electric 


Pits ‘ ) I ‘ tat P n¢ 
I irg ret viva i United States patent No 


The Dominion of Canada 





M PROCE Treatment of waste vulcanized 
witl it in a bat f infusion of Roman camomile and 
d castor iene Hug, Paris, France. Canadian pat 
N 225,293 
Ss \ calenderable mix is mat 
neredients ers i é 
in ] . eT The calendered ma 
f the non-s t juid and 
| sneet ind i i g 
iSies nadian Cos ited R ae | 
Limited, Montreal, Qu assignee of Willis A. Gibbons, New 
\ \ i V. Ritter, South Rive New Jerse 
4 | N é& ) 
The United Kingdom 
\ mpound for hard tennis grounds 
g ( g d k, fine ( 
and ¢ ind sand M 
t . 2 Chompso1 
i \\ M 
R ZN 
~ ‘ | i l A 
j Lodsere ‘ ' 
re ls ; presé ofa 
’ » < ton |] lings | Lor 
~ Cc ind 
2/) j t 
ip t w \ 
t d.—W. Frost 1 | & 
( Lt $8 5 I t N 
186.709 
Germany 
Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
{ I r 
< ) D S , M 
l ~ 
( r \ ( VI 
COLLOIDAL CRIMSON ANTIMONY 
l ll-known 1 r pigment is now supplied paste 
n mixed v 3 paraffine. Since the paste softens 
at 143 to 160 degrees F. it ild be added to the rubber in paste 
1 W i IT 
The « ng | the paste is the same as that of the 
ime amount of antimony without paraffine. It has the advan- 
izes of mixing niformly, and without loss One 
t of past taining 7 r cent antimony is equivalent 
e part of pu 100 per t antimony 
The antim stant st the influences of 
2 xid I de ind bleaching b steam 
SATURATING AND FINISHING WAXES 
Special saturating wax is used in the manufacture of insulated 
giv a soft sh to the braid and to increase the in- 
ilating properties of the product. Essential features of saturat- 
gw are that hould be absorbed by the rubber insula- 
ion to less than one-half of one per cent and possess light specific 





is employed to give a waxy black finish to the 
will 


Finishing wax 
that 


meet the new code wire and melting point requirements. 


raided wire will not check or crack in service and 





Proportioning Seale for Rubber Compounders 
By N. G. Near 


The proportioning scale here shown will be found convenient 
x multiplying or dividing any formula by rubber manufacturers 
ind others who must frequently use formulas in making mixtures 
or combinations of any kind. 

To use the scale lay a slip of paper 
A and then on 


the slip indicate the proportion of each 


alongside it in position 








ingredient in the formula, just as has 


been done here. For example, the formula 

4 scaled is 1 pound earthy matter, 5.4 

ae pounds cottonseed oil and 8 pounds coal 

sr" ad tar. This formula is typical of problems 
e++6 pal Ta that may be solved easily on the chart. 

° 3 If it is required to multiply this for- 

mula by 100 simply move the slip of pa- 

\ per down to position B so that the 1 


matter falls 


The 
100 pounds earthy matter, 
540 pounds cottonseed oil and 800 pounds 


bi nitininss a pound earthy opposite 


scale. results can then 





se + : | il I 
4 OPA { ° ’ . 1 P 
\ \ very simple case has purposely been 
| used here merely to show how to use 
—_ ] * ‘ - 
the chart The value of the scale will 
4 become more evident to the user when 
9+ it is applied to formulas involving frac- 
Thes4 pilonsted ional amounts and when the formula is 
. yt ou. 1 1 1 -~ = 
- an t e multiplied by 97, 76, or any odd 
- tt cont i I ) ) 
~ Ae number that would be handled wit 
greater difficulty mentally than when 


100. 
The number of elements, chemicals, or 


ying by 


a ~— R 


compounds in the formula makes no dif- 
Compounding Scale _ ,; A The 


ference in the chart. 
complexity of 


use of the 
and 
the chart to the user 
amount 


r the number 


alue of 





to make the smaller the 


method is the same as described above, with the exception that 
the slip is moved 


I 





The proportions are always the same 
no matter where the slip is placed 


MALATEX 
Malatex, from 


Hevea rubber 


indicating latex Malaya, is a pure plantation 
of known source with a guaranteed minimum 


with 


latex 


of 30 per cent dry rubber preserved ammonia, an anti- 
coagulant of recognized efficiency. 


S. A. E. TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 

week of the National Show 
9-12, the annual meeting of the Society of 
29 West 39th street, New York, N. Y. 


interest 


Coinciding with the Automobile 


‘ 1] 
lil 


ecur, January 
Automotive Engineers, Inc., 
been 

the 
The morning meetings will 


\ program of much has prepared, the various 


technical sessions being all held in 


at 29 West 


start promptly at 9.30, one-half hour earlier than in previous years. 


Engineering Societies 
Building, 3%h street 
The afternoon mectings will begin at 2, and the evening meetings 
at 8 o'clock. 

The society’s annual dinner to be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
on the evening of January 11, has always brought out a repre- 
sentative group of men prominent in the automotive industry. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Individual Tire Vulcanizer 
NEW development in individual tire vulcanizers is here shown. 
This machine is not to be with the steam- 
jacketed mold but is a separate vulcanizer built to receive 
The molds, 


confused 


A 


various sizes of molds within a certain range however 

must be turned on the outside to fit properly in the vulcanizer. 
The upper and lower halves of the mold are attached by bolts 

to the corresponding sections of th No bolting 


are required on the mold as this is held together by the vulcanizer 


vulcanizer. lugs 


bolts. 


In operation the upper halves of the vulcanizer and attached 


mo!d are raised on guide rods by an overhead air hoist a distance 
of 30 inches, to allow making space for handling the tire in and 
out of the mold. As the mold remains in the vulcanizer, the tire 


with its airbag is the only thing to be handled, thus saving the 


arduous labor of handling heavy molds in and out of the heater. 


The vulcanizer can be opened and the tire removed in a few 





CLOSED 
Utility Tire Vulcanizer 


OPEN 


seconds, thus obviating the need of using cooling water, and no 
hydraulic power is required. 

This machine is built in three sizes to cover the range of tire 
37 by 8. \irbag molds that take 
tires of these respective sizes can be fitted to machine.— 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin. 


dimensions from 30 by 3 to 
the 


Machine for Stretching and Removing Wrinkles in 
Fabrics 

The processes of drying and frictioning fabrics inevitably cause 

This is particularly true 

and 


them to lose width or become wrinkled. 


materials as breaker fabric, square-woven goods 


Breaker fabric is one of the most difficult materials 


of such 


a4 
stoc.cine tte 





to handle, especially before the first friction coating, because 


it mas a tendency to reduce about 12 inches in width and distort 


the weave accordingly. Similarly in winding up the coated fabric, 


wrinkles and loss of width frequently occur. 


A very effective bristle stretcher and wrinkle remover which 


obviates these Icsses is shown in the accompanying illustration 























Birch Fabric Stretcher 


brush is built up to required length on a 


he 1 ler 
by individual removable disks containing stiff bristles set at 


setting of bristles gives to each disk a conicai or 


anzie. This 


rm. The inclination of the +h way from the 


disked 1 


ll gives a widthwise stretch to the fabric because 


center of the ri gi 

each bristle catches a difierent thread of the fabric at the same 

time. This has the effect of pushing the cloth outward from the 

center toward the selvage without undue strain, as the action of 

the bristles working in unison is absolutely uniform, and their 
nish 


perfect flexibility eliminates all possibility of disturbing the 


he gocd Mansfield Machine Shops, Mansfield, Massachusetts 


of the 2@ocds, 


Full Circle Adjustable Tire Retreader 

A steamless, full-circle adjustable retreader is shown in the 
illustration. The system of retreading embodiés the use of sand 
bags and a mold consisting of a series of small sections ingeni- 
ously arranged to interlock with each other, thus fitting any 
size tire from 30 by 3% to 37 by 5. 

The outstanding feature is that these molds automatically con- 
form to the shape of the tire in contrast with molds cast in long 
mold fit the tire rather than the tire 


sections. By making the 


fit the mold, all separation of the fabric or cord plies is avoided. 





R. F. C. Retreading Molds 


The sandbag system, combined with a _ perfected automatic 


clamping arrangement, assures uniform heavy pressure on all 
parts of the tire. 
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\ ded 
at is ng 
\N t I l £ 
( 7 j va Ne ‘ | r 
Device for Holding Calender Knives 
oe , 
fr Paragon Stock Shell 
mit ventilation of the shell and aid in cooling the stock 
a g uipment Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
ud 
. : ‘ : : 
p Pocket Gage for Rubber and Fabrics 
\ ] ke gage I! meas g thick Ss 
a i} fs 3 
‘ : I strated 
s ] inches in 
- han Q ited in thou- 
: s ch, and half 
‘ F t accu 
r le na f ’ 
if >a u . . te stim ] ] Ss 
ia Calender Knife Holder : estimate Phe AW 
V DV al ista opm I than 3 10 the u 
§ g und quicker to adjust and sandths f an inch. the 
eubher ) 7 r\ _weoY e eaticfact ; 
d 1 4 ind very wavy IT it iC pointer going three times 
Engineering C \kron, Ohio iround the dial 
es For easy and quick 
Portable Electric Elevator reading this instrument has 
Rubher and other manufacturers and storchor - . ; marked advantage over the 
ciate the nvenience and e¢ onomy f the tele scoping port ible ae ae 7 — Parsee gage 
elevator here pictured. They ar B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc., 
at i il i tue ai 
: ] ‘Co “hy . 
f land pows r electric Holyoke, Massachusetts Pocket Thickness Gage 
drive and in various forms —_— 
for special requirements. In their . . . *L. . 
<r weit? yee Machine for Cutting Irregular Shapes 
design four basic principles of cor _ : Mion! : 
truction are embodied. These are A machine tool of special construction is here pictured adapted 
> 4 ( al . 14 it > ai 
(1) dependable stability: (2) ac- for rapidly cutting sheet iron, cellu- 
cess from three sides: (3) auto- loid, bakelite, vulcanized fiber, hard 
matic floor loci nd (4) «the rubber, and other materials, by a 


framework of every machine is process of “nibbling.” 
It will cut at an average speed of 











structur st properly propor- 
tioned the work to be don 18 inches a minute. The feed is 
The advantages obtained by governed by a small stop-pin on the 
stalling this portabl varchons extreme end of the punch. The 
und storage elevator are the elimi piece is fed against this pin, allowing 
natios =" ¢ mannower a small portion of the stock to be 
nd lahil to persot , —_ removed with each stroke of the 
nd the gain in economy of storan punch 
1 shipping space. Cases, barrels, The punches are made of special 
hac les t easil tool steel, correctly tempered and 
ta ( g hig an oper ground to. siz They are doublk 
t and Handpower ended and may be inserted in the 
chit acitie , sc ram, minimizing tool costs. The ma 
t power chine was designed to take the place 
5. p Eng th rdinary type of circle shear 
Machine to Tier Tote Boxes ng ‘ ‘ vhich leaves a burr whereas this ma 
chine leaves the material flat. In ru 
er t s it I] } 1 fu - 
Welded Metal Stock Shell a 
tit gages, templat ind patterns 
, } ’ . 1 ] 7 + 


presents a dur nforced t The Campbell Andrew C. Campbell, Inc., Waterbury, 


et und cutting room wu “Nibbler” Connecticut 
‘ toate aut alt tha tania tei Ge High Speed Chain Drive 

b ills 1 ler tensior r weig I ha represented by the illustration is a special develop- 

of 1 I I ts are of truss cons n t nt for motor drives on short centers, and similar conditions at 

. , e W Tl re S rforate:! ch rotative speeds. and where quie+ operation is desired. Chain 
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lrive is more flexible than gearing and takes less space than a belt 
drive. 

This chain consists of high grade heat-treated steel links, as- 
senibled continuously on pins, meshing into the teeth of sprockets 





Dodge Toothed Chain 


which are similar to spur gears.—Dodge Sales & Engineering Co 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 


Automatic Press Vulcanizer Controller 
The latest development for the automatic control of vulcaniza 
tion is that represented here which shows the apparatus as in 
stalled for regulat 





ing the operation of 
a tire press vulcani- 











This _ perfected 
system, besides regu- 
lating temperature, 
condensation and 





time, provides auto 
matic control of the 














admission and dis- 
charge of cooling 
water. It may be 
arranged for presses 
where the water 
pressure is_ either 
more or less than the 





pressure within the 
heater. 

When the water 
pressure exceeds the 





pressure within the 
heater the following 
regulation is typical 

During curing and 
cooling periods the 


steam inlet is con 





[ trolled by either an 
. . , . . idjustable, semi-ad 

Tagliabue Tire Vulcanizer Controller " ve 

justable or fixed can 


and the condensation outlet is controlled in unison during the 
curing period. The steam inlet is closed and the condensatiot 
outlet is closed also, both simultaneously, at the end of the ct 
ing period and then the cooling water inlet is opened for any 
desired, adjustable, length of time The cooling water drain 


opened next at any, adjustable. time desired subsequent to the 
opening of the cooling water inlet. The cooling water inlet is 
closed finally at the end of the time period set and the clock 
mechanism is stopped also 


When the controller is reset for the next cure, the cooling 


water inlet is kept closed; the cooling water drain is then closed 


the condensation outlet is opened; the steam inlet is opened; and 
the clock mechanism is started—C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing 
Co., Brooklyn, New York. 


Machinery Patents 
Pneumatic Golf Ball 


The golf ball here shown is claimed to combine, by its construc- 
mn, maximum resiliency under driving conditions, and maximum 


ti 


rigidity when putted. 


The usual outer cover is represented by 








\ \n inner wall B is designed to pro- 
luce a high degree of resiliency. To render 
the rigid to light impact without ma- 
erially reducing its resiliency under 

avy impact, radial resilient pillars of rub 
ber C provide the requisite degree of stiff 


1 


ness to the walls A and B. To avoid com- 





pression of air under impact in chambers 


Hollow Center 
D, holes are provided through C. In the Golf Ball 
center of the ball a metal ball E perma- 


nently is located for increasing the ball weight as desired 

The central section of the ball may be molded in halves and 
subsequently be vulcanized together before application of the outer 
covering.—Augustus S. Chatfield, New York, N. Y. United 
States patent No. 1,426,712 





Tire Flap Molding Machine 


The arrangement of the mechanisms indicated in the illustra- 
tion constitutes an operable combination between a device A for 
initially forming tire flap stock, the molding and vulcanizing 
machine B, and a device C which finishes the molded product by 
cutting it to gage and performing other operations upon it. 

The stock having been mechanically formed from rubberized 
fabric into a belt-like strip by the flap maker A, passes through 
a device D between A and B, termed an automatic compensator 
stop, and automatically stops element B when it has drawn up all 
the stock that has been prepared by A, thus avoiding breaking 
the flap when shortage occurs. The flap stock is threaded pro- 
gressively over and under the vulcanizer drums of B and confined 





ny 
mre Commen marae sram Ld 





a were A 
ts. 








ae FI SE 











Tire Flap Builder 


rein by circulating pressure chains. The revolving drums de- 
iver the molded vulcanized stock to the element C through a 
second and similar compensator E, which has a like functional 
relation as between B and C.—Robert McClenathen, assignor to 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., both of Akron, Ohio. United States 


patent No. 1,427,217 
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Other Machinery Patents 


The United States 











A 1 ft » tle & Be l 
I N k, ( gnors rhe ( 
cr \ Ma g ¢ = t 
> : t . C. H. Desautels 
s to The Fisk R er ( ( ee Falls— 
( Cc hk. a 1 E. S. Webster, assignors 
to S$ One leat System—all of 
5 l ( Serial No. 
) ¢ + f } sters 7 
I 5 M 
M I oO 
I ¢ \\ cc .2e 5 ( y, as- 
I Tire & R ( \ th in 
Re I W. ¢ I I sig by 
t H. K. W 
R ( Cc. M I oO 
Ay ng sheet bber F. T. Roberts, 
( t Para t Rubber Cons ated, 
Pa 
T I De 
M 
A Iding t C. G. Hoove signor 
I § bber | t Ak O 
Tire H. P. Kraft, R N. J 
I ttir ving ma- 
N 4 
I 4 M Al O., 
( N ) \ 
. I ‘ ( A ~ ’ a 
I \ N. ¥ 
I I ( < re cor 
G > The 
The Dominion of Canada 
I T S ng Co., 
r t ‘ } e Island, 
I  - 

M : The Fisk R 
( I s r. Midgley, Hampden— 

Ma uv. S. A 

Apt , se The ¢ lyear Tire & 

( : M \ r h of Akr Ohio, 
Ss. A 

Ar ‘ er 5 f € J. Healey, 
W 5 | Br M est assignee of J 
H ‘ 

Tire e f A. R. T t h of 
I WW Il Ss \ 

Secti T K I A, 

Apparat t 6s < :n 
Cons 1 Rubt ( I t 
a Veo H i, ( 

Device f es f r s. The Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber ( Ltd Montre Que assignee of R. N van 
Buskirk etroit, M U. S. A 

Tube v The Ibex Rubber Corporation, Jerse City, 
N. J., f M. W. Atcheson, Hartford, Conn., Admin- 
istratrix r r f R I Atchesor deceased—both in 
l S. A 

Slitting nding mn : The Camer Machine Co., 

ssig f J. A. Came iG. B ch l in Ne York 
( { S. A 
The United Kingdom 

Machine for pressing rubber soles t shoes. British United 
Shoe M <a Ltd., | Works, Belg Road, 
Le I Shoe M ery Corporat 2 Lin- 

Bost { 5. A 

Mact ¢ er, et F. N k, Plantat House, 
Ss S s Settlements Ref s to Spe thor No, 

Appar golf i a. awe € I r x 
Bos I ith 

\ : gt eets of rubber simultaneously 
H. I t Upper ( r Place, and H. A. Huntley, 
8 | Row, Canr t } London 

Airbag G I & R er Co., 1144 East Market street 
ss P 3 S. Burdette $ Sumatra avenue—both of 
A Ot Il S. A Not yet accepted.) 

Repair nize J. Haelg, 242 calle de Mallorca, Barcelona, 
Spa N et cepted 

M M. Gre r North La Salle t. ¢ go, 


7,618 Milking-machine 


New Zealand 


rubber inflations ring-inserter. The 




















4 Simplex 
Milking Machine Co., Ltd., assignee of R. W. Stent, 5 St. 
Hill street—both of Wanganui, N. 
Germany 
Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
) \pril 6, 1922) Apparatus for vulcanizing tire tubes. Max 
Pohl, Schiitzenstrasse 3, Gérlitz 
October 28, 1921) Comb-cutting machine. Firma Fritz Clauss 
er, Niirnberg. 
10 Fet y 25, 1921) Tool for introducing sockets into thin 
ic tubes. Ewald Goltstein, Argelanderstrasse 17, Bonn. 
5 2 1s for putting rubber tires into vulcaniz- 
p Rubber Co., Limited, London; repre- 
Berlin, S. V 11. 
¢ yupling. Henry J. Fitzpatrick, Athens, 
presented by Dr. Warschauer, Berlin 
atus and method for making packing 
n. Thomas Crassett, Brooklyn, Ne 
esented by Paul Muller, Berlin, S. W. 11. 
Design Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
e 
August 22, 1922) Vulcanizing mold. Fleming & Cie, G. 
H ( rlottenbure 
82 \ 15 21) Tube 1 hose coupling. Ernst Zander, Offen 
x Bader 
> _ P . 
Process Patents 
Producing Spongy Rubber 
Spongy rubber is produced by vulcanizing a mixing subjected 
) gas pressure. The rubber is subdivided into particles. 
threads, plates, etc., as thin as possible 
to facilitate the permeation of the mass 
a by the gas. 
gous Finely divided rubber is placed in 
i - \ = 2 . 
Ne | molds A, B, C, D, and compressed in 
} ¥ an autoclave E, and gas under pres- 
k Ny 
i ad gaa sure is admitted at F to permeate the 
’ + —_*-py | - 
et t 'h + > P net 8. 
echt A |e mass. When the mass is partially 
ee | e vulcanized mechanical pressure is ap- 
a Thi plied to the molds by the ram G to 
RS : s cause the rubber particles to cohere, 
9H , ee ae 
: and the vulcanization is completed 
4 The mechanical pressure is removed 
_ | and then the gas pressure, allowing 
a 
. $255 the gas entrapped in the pores of the 
rubber to expand and form cells. By 








Sponge Rubber Press 


»btained 


} 


British 


86 691 


mixing powders, threads, etc., of dif- 
ferent colors, variegated effects may be 
fleumer, 48 Marienstrasse, 


P Germany. 
No. 184,468, 


Dresden, 


patent (Not yet accepted.) 


Other Process Patents 
The United States 


rubber heel molds H. A. Denmire, as- 
ul Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 
Johnston and G. W. Bulley, 
Origi- 


Applying washers to 

signor to The 
Forming hard rubber articles. J. F. J 
gners to The Miller Rubber Co.—all of Akron, O 
application divided 


otwear. A. A. 


Gener 





Making rubber f Glidden, Watertown; T. E. La 








Fayette, Wellesley; and J. J. Gaughan, Cambridge, assignors 
to Hood Rubber C Watertown—all in Mass Original 
application divided 

Attaching rubber and leather heels to shoes. G. F. Quinn, 
Revere, Mass 

The United Kingdom 

Moldis treads. C. G. Redfern, 15 South street, Finsbury, 
Lond A. Spencer, Hawthorn Road, Caulfield, near Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Molding pneumatic tires. E. Hopkinson, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y¥., and Hartford Rubber Works Co. (assignee of 
J. P. Coe, 561 West 58th street, New York, N. Y.), 691 Park 
street, Hartford, Conn.—all in U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 

Molding rubber articles F. C. Jones, 212 Upper Thames street, 
London. 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 
R LATEX IN PAPER MAKING. BY FREDERICK KAYE. 
Sc A paper read before the Instit yn of Rubber Industry, 
September 4, 1922. Reprinted by F. R & Co., Inc., New York, 


m The India-Rubber Journal, London 


HIs lecture and discussion gives important information con- 
cerning the importation, preservation and cost of rubber latex, 





the methods of its use in papermaking, accelerating effect of 
latex on hydration of fibers, durability, vulcanization, practical ex- 


periments, and the importance of the papermaking industry as a 








field for the use of latex. The discussion develops a variety of im 


portant views expressed by chemists and paper makers. 





“RI PRODUCING COMPANIES—1922, WITH LIST OI 
rs and Secretaries.”” Compiled by The Mincing Lane Tea & 

Share B ers’ Association, Limited. Published by “Th 

1 Times,” Londen, Englar Cloth, 676 pages, 5% by 9 





inches. 


This 1922 edition of “Rubber Producing Companies,” compiled 
and prepared especially as an official guide for investors in rubber 


shares, supplies also to the rubber industry in general mu 


valuable and comprehensive information regarding the plantations 
yf the Far East. A supplement furnishes data concerning rubber 
estates in Africa, New Guinea, South America, and Mexico. The 


volume appears at an opportune time, and should prove invaluable 


as a manual of reference. 


‘STANDARD METHODS OF TESTING MOLDED INSULATING 
M rial D 48-22.” American Society for Testing Matermls, 1315 
lvania. Paper, 11 pages, ifMlustrate 


te ils LU) 48 





opru street, PI iladelp ’ Penn 


These tests are intended to apply to all solid insulating materials 











] are formed in molds by the application of pressure, either 
or without heat. 
DO YOT rit SURERS RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., CLEVELAND 
O Paper, 39 S, $ it illustrated, 
Under this enigmatic title, The Subers Rubber Products C 
Cleveland, Ohio, has issued an illustrated booklet descr tl 
itented Subers L. C. I. tubular fabrics for the benefit of rubl 
goods manufacturers I. are ab- 
eviation for the w nd or - 
terlaid” and relate to t and finis 
products 
The methods of rubberizing and constructing L. C. 1. fabrics 
the machinery employed and the advantages of goods mad 
1 mse j | t 


his principle are well illustrated and described as relates 


automobile tires, hose, belting and other mechanical goods. 


“KUNSTLICHER KAUTSCHUK FUR EI EKTRISCHE ISOLIER 


sz S R er Flectrical Insulation). By Regier 
srat Dr. K ( le N ) of the publishing department of the 
\ I er Inger Sox 7 tue, Macias he 
In Ge Pape es, 7 y 10%, illustrat 
[The author presents the results of his comparisons and tests 


f natural and synthetic or methylated caoutchouc as to thet 
mechanical and insulating properties. The following 
among those treated: The mechanical testing of soft rubber in ring 


rm samples with the Schopper tensile machine and with an ap- 






paratus built after the same design by the author for testing ring 
samples at varying changes of temperature; discussion of the rules 


for investigation of electrical insulating materials; microphoto- 





craphs of hard and soft synthetic rubber and a chapter on the 
regeneration of and rendering plastic methylated caoutchouc vul- 


te 


anized was 


Notes and tables are included on the economic adaptability of 
artificial rubber. A short bibliography, chiefly German, is given. 
The book is a valuable addition to the literature of the technology 
of rubber. 


“FACTS AFFECTING THE IMPORTATION OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 
into New Zealand.” Se nograph prepared by the Rubber Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, P. L. Palmerton, chief. Published by 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. Paper, 

} 


8 by 9 inches 





It is evident from a study of this monograph that American 
exports of rubber goods to New Zealand since 1920 have shown a 
decided decline, in part caused by the new high tariff rates. As 


in Australia, the duties levied on imported rubber goods are 





hest rate being ap- 
plicable to the United States. Our exports of automobile tires to 
New Zealand have, however, greatly increased since 1913, when 


goods reached only $26,270. For the 


divided into three classes, the general, or his 


the total value for sucl 


first six months of the present year our sales of automobile tires 
to that country are estimated at $367,381. England, Canada, and 
ultimately Australia, will undoubtedly greatly benefit from New 
Zealand’s British preferential tariff. 


“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS.” BY DR. IR. H. 1. WATERMAN. PAPER, 
illustrated, 71 pages, 514 by 8% 

“CHEMICAL PROBLEMS.” LY DR. IR. H. I. WATERMAN AND 
Dr. Ir. F. Gou n Paper, 1 ages, 5% by 8% 
30th of these books are in Dutch and published at Dordrecht, 

1922, by G. Van Herwiinen. The first book discusses viscosimetry, 





specific heat, melting points, etc., followed by analytic methods for 
white lead, ultramarine, lithopone, zinc oxide, etc. The second 
book comprises a varied list of 696 chemical problems for the 
student of chemistry. The problems are classified under five sec- 
tions and include (1) molecular weights and combinatione, (2) 


stochoiometry of inorganic compounds, (3) st 


choiometry of or- 
ompounds, (4) analytic problems, (5) problems in physical 


‘THE RECOVERY OF VOLATILE SOLVENTS.” BY CLARK §& 











R so! I Cher ( g ( t ( 
] SS t v , ? ley ] 
Th; + + } 1 £ » +) } miecnal + oe » ¢ | ] 
This text book tor ie chemical engineer is largely a 
matical discussion of the subject of é cover 
k is di led S ti sas ft \ ele y princi- 
‘ 1 } ¢ 
pies iT t ‘ ( Ss ping ivel Ss S ( t ré ery 
1 7 
recove! f rs condensation 1 cc &; th e of cool- 
mpress combined; scrubbing means of | ; 
, ‘ 
ibstract < the ter ( n sol nt rec r\ 
1uth has rposely omitted the operating details of 
recove st rds « t f the solvent from the 
il in which it has been used d the subs ent fractional 
on the recovered solvent to separate it from the ab- 
liquid, « from other substances present 


“FIRST YEAR BOOK OF THE INSTITUTION OF RUBBER IN- 
1 , 1921-1922.’ Publ t the ecretari Offices, Charing 
Cross R 1, London, Englar l er, 240 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 


ustry ] 


This first yearbook of the Institution of Rubber Industry is of 
interest to the trade in general, as it sets forth full accounts of 
the various meetings of this newly formed organization since its 
inception on July 20, 1921. Lists of officers and committees are 
included, as well as the names of all members of the institution, 
while an especially interesting feature is a program of the papers 


planned for the winter season, 1922-1923. Introductory notes 
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quid m which the rubber is coagulated and the consequent 
mount of serum substances absorbed, the use of serum for dilu- 
tior rposes tends to give a product with a rate of vulcaniza- 
ee] t tual tion above the normal.—O. de Vries, Communication of Central 
Buitenzorg, Java, 1921, No. 28, 1-17 
Rules for Analysis of Chemicals for the Preparation of Rubber. 
O | methods of the 1 er experimental stations in the Dutch 
CK x ist I ul f sodium sulphite, sodium carbonate, 
rmalin at t icid.—Archief voor de Rubbercultuur in 
. 22 2 d 1920, 4, No. 7, 347-9, 351-3 
Effect of Mold on Quality of Smoked Sheet Rubber. The 
a ans gra reen, moss-like type of mold which develops normally in 
Washingt ' ylight etarding etfect on the rate of vulcanization, the 
‘ pin-head ty Ix vhich de velops in the dark has an 
. ‘ * peel Id } a . hl 
Abstracts of Recent Rubber Articles ! + ee ee See oat ee Seer 
I n ( ality H. P stevens, Bulletin the Rubber 
Tests for Insulating Materials » 1 t mi I ) ’ y A ; tion, 1922 4. 330-331 
< - va , : Chassis Friction Lesscs. The loss of power due to the friction of 
oo , t Ti rts of the chassis has been carefully investigated by 
oO? 64 20% ynamom {mong the topics considered are a comparison 
aa ac solid tires with pneumatic and of fabric tires with cord; the 
Vuleanization of Rubber in Solution. Ili rubber, in lu in ol then Esletien on ae elation: the aifees of wasietinns 
' B tae n the load and t nflation pressure on the rolling resistance of 
oom emuene neumatic tires; the development of resistance formulas for fabric 
. . 10m ‘ t mparison of the wear of pneumatic tires 
ent 7 Ben an th that of solid tires under the same load; the effects due to 


: ' , riatior peed and to heavy wall tubes, roughness of the 
. . tread, nonskid surfaces, large and small sizes, age and duration 
ment of heat in tires——E. H. Lockwood, 


»f Automotive Engineers, November, 


4 


The Analysis of Gutta Percha and Balata. The method includes 
: s ts for resin, dirt hydrocarb ind is the same for both 
- ereaney tta pe 1 and balata India-Rubber Journal, 1922, 64, 179- 


L180 


30 1922, 175, 102-104 


New Trade Publications 
DER THE TITLE “RECREATION AND Work SHoes, “THE WHITE 


Ilcken-Vown Process of Rubber Preparation. The Ilcken-Down 


it the | 5 ’ iry mixt Man’s Moceasin,’” The La Crosse Rubber Mills Co., La Crosse, 
ting ess y of d , e addition. next W isconsi sending out an attractive little catalog, illustrated in 
und petrol, and final lor Attention is called to the division of the company’s prod- 


morning, of a quantity of a mixture of alc nd pet 
freshly rolled c1 rubber with a dilute solution ucts into four grades, and also to the fact that almost all the 





f sodium bisulphite and sulphuric acid, has been claimed to give a rieties of canvas footwear, in the manufacture of which this 

5 greater than that obtained by the company specializes, are fitted with “Kendex” insoles. “Kendex” 

me t é experiments, no such it is said to be a pressed wool fabric that has insulating and ab- 

Id Phe m tion of the Ilcken sorptive qualities, overcoming the prejudice that rubber soles 

ibber was approximately the same as that of ordinary “draw” or “burn” the feet. The four brands indicated include the 

pe obtained from undiluted latex, and the inner properties were “Star,” “La Crosse,” “Wisconsin,” and “Badger” qualities, all of 
mal although the rat ir somewhat low.—O, de Vries the “Star” brand being pressure cured goods. 

poo! nm ntral Rubber Station ‘Link-Bett Portaste Loapers, Boox 550,” Is AN INTERESTING 


rg, 1921, No. 27, 1-1! bulletin, printed i1 lor and illustrated by many photographs, 
Glue in Rubber Compounds. Ex mental results with g r now being sent out by The Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan 
nd to methods of xi t i ent I [llinoi Many types of loaders for use in 


Chicag L111mo1s 


‘ ~—_— n g 
t sil tries are well featured and their mechanism described. 
. eig t eresting to note that rubber belting and rubber-protected 
t , scope { ‘ ided in the specifications demanded for this com- 
I cempel 1922, 70, 452 ny’s various types of portable belt conveyors 


r t nomize AN WI TRATED BOOKLET, ENTITLED “MALMO FREE Port, AND 
1 by Malmo 


Malmé, Sweden, reviews the construction of 


s 


Use of Serum to Dilute Rubber Latex 
fr ts Organization,” publi 


a 
namnsaktieboiag, 





mposition of harbor improvements; the building of warehouses, quays, etc., 

to a rather rapidly vul which are intended to facilitate commerce through this city. 
ther Malmo is situated just the entrance to the Baltic and has a 

g m may ther strategic position of importance. Goods may now be received into 
nization if it be- and warehoused in the free port and be reshipped without pay- 


mixture As thi ment of any duty, transit fees, preventive 
the concentratior f th other charges whatsoever to the public treasury. 


service fees or any 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Combination Wringer and Washboard Swimming Collar to Inspire Confidence 


COMBINED wringer and washboard has above the scrubbing The “Neptune” rubbe vimming collar illustrated here is « 
surface two wooden rollers tirely different in design from any other device intended for a 





covered with rubber, con similar purpose—giving con 
trolled by springs contained in lence to the would-be swim " oe a 
metal boxes let into the frame, so mer. The manufacturer 
that articles compressed to %-inch claims that this invention wil 


in thickness may be accommodated float up to 250 pounds of 


[he inventor of the “Rubbawring” weight when fully intlated 


claims that the rubber, not being rhe Neptune Rubber Manu 
vulcanized to the rollers, will not facti Co., Irvington, New 





damage fine lace or thin fabrics lersey 


When not in use, the tray folds 

own flat against the back of th . : . ome 

down flat against the back of the Cushioned Cord Tire 
The “Arm- 


strong” 1s 


board. The handle may be on 





either side. White enamel is popu- 





lar among the different finishes 
smith’ , , : : a new cord 
Smith’s Electric and Engineering 





‘ * , tire having 
Co., Landor Road, Shepherd’s ssc phi: 
Bush, London, W. 12, England. The “Rubbawring 


| 


an extra 





layer of gum 


ay = a egal 
between the “Neptune” Swimming Collar 
plies to pre- 


New Idea in Heels 
The “Armstrong Circle A” rubber heel ‘ : : , , 
d ; oe vent them from separating and an extra heavy 
one of the newest on the market, embodies eat : 
; : P eR ; tread which, through its cushion action, keeps 
new idea in design. Instead of, the usual de- ig : , : . 

the tabric from being ruptured under strain. 


ressions or cups to create suction and ac oan <s Gee < 
i I The Armstrong Rubber Co., Inc., Garfield, N. J 





commodate the nails, the design is built above 


the level of the heel, thereby eliminating 





places for mud and dirt to lodge. This heel a — , 

. , , a Peter Pan” Fountain Pen 

is manufactured particularly for retailers 

who require heels of high quality —Arm- \ white-tipped sautoir fountain pen is only 

strong Cork Co., Shoe Products Division, 2! inches long, claiming to be the smallest made.—Salz Bro*\ers, 
“Circle A” Heel Lancaster, Pennsylvania 71 West 35th street, New York, N. 


Bicycle Tires for All Ages 


e center rib connected by cross-bars to the chain links of the 


The effort to revive the popularity of the bicycle is resulting in tl 


particular attention to bicycle tires. A new line includes both tread. Both of these tires have white sides and black tread. The 
cord and fabrics, as well as a juvenile size. “Nonpareil Thornproof” is a two-ply fabric with white sidewalls 

The “Traxion Tread” is a two-ply cord bicycle tire, with wid and a thornproof strip on the large studded red tread. The 
tread rubber, built on the same principles as the “Royal Cord” “Juvenile” is similar in appearance and service, but is intended for 





“Traxion Tread Cord” “No. 77 Giant Chain” “Juvenile” “Nonpareil Thornproof” 


automobile tire. The “No. 77 Giant Chain” is a three-ply fabric the small boy’s bicycle—United States Rubber Co., Broadway at 
tire, improved over the former “No. 77 Chain Tread” by having 58th street, New York, N. Y 
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Adjustable Bandeau for Women’s Hats 


M at fit \ 
i are run in 
\f P 
“ ges etal | ngs 
‘ P ) 
+ + 1 
Ba 2 St. Louis 


New “Armortred” Heels 


( eels it inder 
, . 

Arm Arch 
s show he with shoulder 
st 1 ding up arch 

1 small hee gned sp 

1 will 1 i 1 
QO su0 ber Co., N = 


“ Armortred 
Arch Support” Heel -- 

























Windshield Visor for Glare or Storm 


weld ' ‘ ' + +) 
Pov ' . Vise » kKeeD « 
| eid . 











‘ 
{ ers slers.— 
m\ t k ( ig S 
Rubber and Bakelite Fountain Pen 
| et 
“Tattler” Fountain Pen 
( répe Sole for Golf 
. , : 
( 
plug 
€ T pat- 
ticul ca é t 
up 1 ma Ss . , 
et . “Norm-Bennett Colombo-Crépe™ Sole 
Lnere ‘ t rl 
irst sport mod ll fitted with the same kind of sol Norman 


Massachusetts 





cuts, and blowouts 
The pneumatic tire 
around the hub is 












Quick-Acting Dust Cap 


\ new Schrader dust cap is combined 


rim nut and bushing. The rim nut and bushing 


are intended to be screwéd down tightly against 
the felloe with pliers or wrench, when th 


cap may be easily screwed on or removed by hand 


without disturbing the bush- 
ing, It is claimed that this 
cap and bushing will hold the 
valve stem rigid and prevent 
creeping of the inner tube. 
Always apply and remove this 


cap by hand.—A Schrader’s 


z 3 
SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
REG U S PAT OFF 
: COMBINATION RIM NUT ano 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, New SS*SQP8USHING Ne.37S2 





Fo 


with a 


e dust 











Rubber Die in Time Stamp 


he “Economo,” a new ni&kel-plated tim 
heavy work, has a r 
a cushion 3/16-inch 
cord in the handle, 
pressions. An exter 


\ 
Stewart & Co. 8&0 
York, N. Y. 


Garter Stud 





tion is passed from be 


~~ for webbing at the to 


NOV 30 1920 wage 
Tr . - metal portion ¢ 
The “Economo , , : 
he clasp and insert 


I 


A two-he aded gar- 
ter stud, molded in 
aa. ne piece of rubber, is 


ik & L el d “a shown here. The 


wedge-shaped top por- 


A ss hind through the loop 


e stamp intended for 
ubber die mounted on 
thick and a flexible 
assuring uniform im- 
ior knob sets the dial 


indicator—Louis Melind Co., 183 West 


\ladison street, Chicago, Illinois; R. A. 


Duane street, New 





p 
rf 


d 


“Double-Grip 
Never-Slip” Stud 


through the opening just below, where it holds itself 
in place without stitching. This patented stud is called the 
‘Double-Grip Never-Slip.”"—M. Hawie, 729 Washington avenue, 
B de + { wine 4+ienaet 
Wheel with Pneumatic Hub 
The Hatfield Re- men 
Ss WW he ep- 
auiton e whe 
hat removes the 
) ma c tire 
fron m and 


rim eliminates 


punctures, rim 


1 1 
interc hangeable on 


Hatfield Resilient Wheel 


front and back 





with Pneumatic Hub 


Hatfield Resilient Wheel Co., 431 Munsey Building, Bal- 
timore, Maryland 











: 
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Bakelite Mounted Reel 


The level winding reel here pictured has among its other re- 
finements an end plate of molded bakelite. This material is 
specially adapted for 
this part because it is 
not affected by mois- 
ture and will neither 
expand nor contract, 
lose its lustrous finish, 
nor fail in rough 






usage. There is thus 


secured a combination 


Reel with End 
of Bakelite of important advan- 
tages, including nicety 

of finish—General Bakelite Co., 8 West 40th street, New York, 


ms 


Rubber Lined Wooden Tanks 
Rubber lined wooden tanks for the economical storage of muri- 
atic acid are proving greatly superior to the glass carboys for- 
merly supplied for this purpose. 


In the manufacture of these tanks, Para rubber 3/32 or 3/16-inch 


in thickness is shaped into fillet pieces, wearing strips, etc., and 





Chemical Containers with Rubber Lining 


then applied by a special process. The tank is provided with 
a hard rubber pipe and plug cock outlet, while to this may be 
attached hard rubber pipe and fittings, if necessary. The covet 
of the tank is also sometimes lined with rubber. The rubber lin- 
ing does not loosen from the tank, and is leak proof, while the 
general type of construction has become popular with various 
chemical and steel companies.——The Hauser-Stander Tank Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rubber Tiling Imitates Marble 

“Vel-mar,” or velvet marble, is the name given one of the newe1 
brands of rubber fioor covering. It is especially adapted for in- 
stallations which will be 
subjected to unusually severe 
wear and has, in addition to 
the ordinary advantages ot 
rubber flooring, noiseless, 
resilient, and  non-slipping 
properties that make it a 
worthy addition to its man- 
ufacturer’s other similar 
lines, known as “Velvet” in- 
terlocking and underseal rub- 


ber tile. The new tile is 





said to be in appearance an 
exact reproduction of Car- “Vel-mar” Rubber Tile 
rara marble—W. H. Salis- 


bury & Co., Inc., 308 West Madison street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Air-Tight Valve Cap 
The “Empire,” a heavily knurled, solid brass, air- 
tight valve cap, has inside a cushion of specially com- 
pounded rubber which positively seals the air in the 
tube.—The Empire Sales Co., 90 Silliman avenue, 





Bridgeport, Connecticut “Empire” 


The “Lifeguard” swimming belt is made of good quality rubber 
and inflates with a valv [To the ends are fastened straps that 
buckle and hold it in place around the 
waist, the straps having several eye- 
lets for si adjustment.—Lifeguard 
Swimming Belt Corporation, 358 Fifth 


venue, New York. N. \ 


Inner Tube Bag 






Dealers in tires and accessories will 


v ° 
/ welcome the waterproof bag shown 
- ae here. Customers supplied with one of 
- these will be able to keep their inner 


= tubes clean and unin- 
(! jured. This _ inner 
= J 
tube bag is made in 
“Lifeguard” Belt two sizes, and has a 
convenient wide open- 
ing at the top.—Michelin Tyre Co., Ltd., 81 
Fulham Road, London, S. W. 3, England 





Patent Mechanical Sealing Tube 
The Jeff inner tube contains a series of over- Ipner Tube 

lapping flaps which are merely pushed aside when Bag 
a nail or thorn punctures 
the tire. As soon as the 
object is withdrawn air 
pressure returns the flaps 
to position, automatically 
closing the puncture.— 
The Je ff Patent Tube, 
Limited, Pembroke Road, 
Walthamstow, London, 


How “Jeff” Tube Operates E. 17, England. 


Infant’s Rubber Urinal 


The “Infanal” is a rubber urinal for 


ys, htting accurately and comfortably, 
to be worn continuously, To it is at- 
tached a rubber bag filled with gauze 


The gauze is easily removed and re- 


placed and the bag washed. Devised 
a children’s physician, the “Infanal’ is 
recommended for its convenience and 
efficiency both in the home and when 
traveling.—Children’s Supplies GC 





Hastings, Nebraska, 


Rubber Cover for Nursing Bottles 


ber cover for nursing 





A new rub 
bottles is provided with metal or rub- 


“Infanal,” 14 Size 


ber rings for pinning to the pillow to 
prevent slipping, and may be decorated with attractive pictures. 
One model also has an attached pocket closed with a flap, for ex- 


tra nipples or other small articles—Mrs. Philomene Ferris, West- 


wood, California. 
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Activities of The Rubber Association 








Annual Meeting 


Burgess 


a. | W id its eigh 
23 at 2:50 p. 1 
a, 34t street 
I t Ass i 
1 7 \ 
1 T the ‘Va 
~ 4 (") 
ae it / p. tf 
e “Aiall + 
il lla 
( rt a 


or tft 
e ort 


Monday, January 8, 1923 


’ | TH R 
\ g 
i N \ \ 
i il 
An 
Ast vy \ 
\f aA 
[ Tl 
; 
P 
: 4 1 T 
Re va w c] 
be ar 
Trafh mmittec 
New York thletic | 
Rubber Reclaimers’ Di 
Yale Club 
Hard Rubber Divisi 
Yale Club 
Mechanical Goods Di 
Yale Club 
Rubber Clothing Divis 
Yale Clul 
Foreign Trade Divisi 
Union League 
Board of Directors (Or 
Waldorf-Astoria 


tal 


ition Meeti: 


Tuesday, January 9, 1923 


Tire 


Manufacturers’ 


mmitte: 


Division 


ries Divisiot 


1€ 





H. Erie Miller 


treet, New York, N. 


tickets will 


Annual Meetings of Divisions and Committees 


.10.30 a. m 
10.00 a. m 
10.00 a. m 
10.00 a. m 
11.00 a. m 
12.00 m 
4.00 p. m 
10.30 a. m 
10.30 a. m 
.10.30 a. m 
11.00 a. m 
12.00 m 





























of America | 





ibber Sundries Divisi 

Yale Club 1.00 p. m. 
lire Manufacturers’ Divis 

Yale Clu ; .. 1.00 p. m. 
Rubber Hee Divis 

Yale Clul .. 1.00 p. m. 

RUBBER GROWERS’ REPRESENTATIVES TO CONFER 

WITH THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

The Rubber Growers’ Association of London recently appointed 
ire pres i s who will soon visit the United States in or- 
1 ¢ er with The Rubber Association of America, Inc., and 

Ir ga s regarding the proposed restriction of crude 


Sir Stanley Bois 


delegates include men of prominence 
being directors of various rubber pro- 


pr xlucti These 


rubber industry, all 


companies 


P. J. Burgess, at present acting as vice-chairman, entered the 
Straits Settlements Civil Service as government analyst in 1900, 


and since that time has been actively interested in certain rubber 


of the Far East 

Miller is connected as director with more than twenty 
rubber plantations in Sumatra, Java, and other sections of the 
Far 


plantations 


H. Eric 


East 
Sir Stanley Bois has been for many years associated with the 
f Ceylon, having also been Commissioner Gen- 


island at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. 


rubber industry 
eral for that 


HENDERSON BROS. ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP CO. AGENT 


Henderson Ltd., Singapore, has been recently 
the Isthmian Steamship Co. for the 
Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, and the Dutch East 
Indies. This is the largest independent steamship line operating 
different routes in all parts of the world. A new service has 
been established direct from New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more to the Philippine Islands, Malay Peninsula and the Dutch 
The present service of one steamship 


Brothers, of 


appointed agent for 


exclusively. 
will | 


“Fairfield” is 


East Indies, 


eact ye increased as business developments justify 
TI the first sailing from Singapore and adjacent 
ports. It is interesting to know that this steamship carried nine 
American ports 


1 month 
1¢ 


ten thousand tons f 
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Annual Banquet of the Rubber Trade Association 








HE annual baneuct of the Rubber \ssociation of New 
York, Inc., was held on the evening of December 14, in 
the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 


Having passed the most critical year ever ex- 
perienced in the trade, this notable gathering re- 
flected the spirit of optimism and confidence in 


the future possessed by the crude rubber men of 


New York. 
Suitably decorated for the occasion, the banquet 
hall and the flower strewn tables made an ap- 


propriate setting for the excellent menu that was 
to 175 Meanwhile, 
was orchestra 


served members and guests. 


there music and popular songs 


were sung between courses of the dinner. 
President F. R. Henderson's address 
wed briefly touched on the 1 


saG 


that fol- 
experiences of 
last year while expressing unbounded hope jor the 
the 


tiori was ably reviewed and due credit given to the 


future. The work accomplished by associa- 


committee chairmen and the general manager for 





heat the trade this ia 


the ot 
Henderson pleaded for the 


the ugn believe pom 
In Mr. effort 
ind practical spirit that makes for pleasant business intercourse. 


“Let us go le- 


| appreciate 
losing, coordinated 
farther than the present exigencies ¢ 
mand and build today a foundation in the rubber 
trade international that will insure a lasting league 
of rubber associations that may not have fourteen 
points but one grand and glorious sentiment of 
live and let live, regardless of sectional inter- 
ests.” 

The Reverend Willard-Scott, of Brookline, Mass- 
the entertainment 


His forceful, 


achusetts, concluded evening's 


a well known statesman and orator. 


logical address carried the message to every one 


present, that our national condition will return to 


normalcy only through the unselfish cooperation 


of capital and labor. 
The Reverend Willard Scott, of Brookline, Mas- 


sachusetts, concluded the evenings entertainment 


with an incomparable address that was brilliant im 





the successful results achieved. F. R. Henderson, President, Rubber = wit, emphasized with humorous anecdotes, and that 
While in agreement with the spirit of crude — ended with an invocation for divine guidance in 

rubber restriction and the necessity of a stabilized rubber mar- ir worldly affairs 

ket, Mr. Henderson said that the law of supply and demand will Cte ; ra 

ultimately prevail. “While our British friends have felt the need PALMERTON RETURNS TO WASHINGTON 

i temporary stimulation they will, in consideration of the whol P. L. Palmerton, chief of the Rubber Division, Bureat i 

industry’s future welfare, be just as anxious to use means to Foreign and Domestic Commerce, recently returned to \\V ashing- 

prevent an undue advance as they were to find a market level ton, after spending the last six months in Europe. In the course 











Annual Banquet of the Rubber Trade Association of New York, Ine. 


sufficient to give a fair return on the capital invested in planta- of his investigations regarding the rubber industry in the Old 

tions.” World, Mr. Palmerton secured valuable information regarding 
He spoke of the necessity of cooperation and quoted the fol- British and Belgian markets. 

lowing as a basic precept in the solution of the present crude —-—— : 

rubber problem. “If we can only educate the mass of each sec- FIRESTONE SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 

tion that its interests are interdependent and practically identical, The four years’ university scholarship offered by Harvey S. 


we shall have accomplished a great work. It is not in the in- Firestone, president of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
terests of manufacturers that producers should be ruined, nor is  Qhjio. in connection with the 1922 Good Roads Contest, was won 
it to the advantage of producers that consumers should lose py Karl G. Pearson, a native of Lindsborg, Kansas, but at present 
money. The bulk of pe ple are far from realizing this at present, . student at the Eastern High School, Washington, D. | 
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The Obituary Record 


Long a Prominent Rubber Reclaimer 





William F. Askam 
Askan ga 
side 
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isis and went out of business in 1918 
\skam separator, used in many 

he formula for Askam special wire 

nsulation trade 

nd degree Mason and highly re 
He is survived by his widow and 


ent of the John | Thropp 
aged 5¢ 


Trenton, New Jerse 


Na liTI 
aa Peter D. Thropp 

n fabri 
sses This soon led to his devot 


sign and production of machine 
and 


rewarded his efforts 


simplifying tire 


Mr. Thropp vice-president 


was 


manufacture, 


s Sons 


» years 


y, died 





ing his 


‘ry and 


and 


yf the 


Hendrie 
Laski & 
the Ber- 


John E 


Rubber Co., 


Thropp’s Sons Co., Eureka Flint & Spar Co., 
the De 


director of 


treasurer of 
Thropp Circular Woven Co., of a 
Corporation, of Trenton, New Jersey. 


Torrance, California; 
Tire 
Rubber 
He was an Elk and a Mason, also one of the Knights Templars, 


and was a member of the Trenton Country Club and the Carteret 


Club 

In the untimely passing of Mr. Thropp the rubber industry has 
4est a man of great mechanical talent whose inventive facility 
hordered on genius, and whose patented machinery will long con- 


tinue to be an important factor in the tire industry 


Founder of the Hewitt Rubber Co. 


Herbert H. 


ver Co., 


Hewitt, founder and president of the Hewitt Rub- 
New York, died 


His obituary will be published in the February issue of 


Buffalo, there on December 19, aged 


Of years 


Tue InptiA Rupper Wor -p. 
Head of an Insulated Wire Concern 
John W. Pearce, president of the Philadelphia Insulated Wire 
Co., died November 7, 1922, at his home in Bryn Mawr, Penn- 


For many years in the dry goods busi- 
he engaged in the manufacture of insulated wire about ten 
years ago. He was also a director of the Bank of North Amer- 
Northern 3ank 


syl\ania, aged 73 years. 
ness, 
Liberties and several insurance 


ica, the com- 


panies, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS INCREASING 


Exports of rubber manufactures registered a distinct recovery 
total value, $2,956,638, being close to $300,000 in 
excess of the preceding month, according to compilations by the 
Rubber Division of the Department of Commerce. 


in October, the 


The principal 
commodities in which exports showed increases were automobile 
casings and tubes, rubber belting, canvas shoes with rubber soles, 
and druggists’ rubber sundries. 

Exports of automobile casings from the United States increased 
in number from 107,457 to 113,000. selgium 
Sweden, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil were larger than for any 


The exports to Italy, 
preceding month of the vear. Seasonal activity in the Southern 
Hemisphere is further indicated by large shipment to Australia and 
South Africa. Australia, Brazil, Italy, and Sweden took 
a greater volume of our inner tube exports than for any other 
month in 1922, but the total number of tubes exported, 73,810, was 


sritish 


about average. 

Relatively large shipments of rubber belting to Argentina, Cuba, 
Panama, Brazil, Peru, Spain, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and 
East Africa accounted for most of the 
$37,000 over the preceding month. 
Ne W 
usual. 


Portuguese increase of 
Cuba, Argentina, Australia, and 


Zealand also took larger quantities of rubber hose than 


Exports of rubber soled canvas shoes during October amounted 
to 225,941 pairs valued at $170,501. Our chief markets for rub- 


ber soled canvas shoes were: Argentina, Cuba, the British and 
Dutch West Indies, Uruguay, British India, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 


England is the principal market for druggists’ rubber sundries 
and the increase from 11,107 pounds valued at $15,376 in Septem- 
ber to 50,095 pounds valued at $50,011 in October accounts for 
the large volume of the October trade, which was only exceeded 
during March of‘ this year. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Financial 
Dunlop Rubber Financing 
' ‘HE Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation of America, the Ameri- 


can subsidiary of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, in 
England, the world’s pioneer tire company, has issued an 
offering of first (closed) and collateral trust sinking 
fund 7 per cent convertible gold bonds equivalent at par of ex 
change to $15,866,700. Of this total, Series A (American series ) 
amounts to $11,000,000; Series B (British series) £1,000,000. 


The bonds are guaranteed principal, interest and sinking fund 


mortgage 


by the British company, and in addition are secured by $14,600,100 


of Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, first mortgage 8 per cent deben- 
ture stock (English equivalent of American first mortgage bonds) 
and by on the assets of the American company 
valued at more than $16,000,000, including (at $4,000,000 less than 
cost) the company’s modern tire and fabric plants at Buffalo and 
Utica, New York, respectively. The net assets of the British com- 


pany and its subsidiaries, including the American company, after de- 


a first mortgage 


ducting all liabilities except funded debt, amount to over $78,500,000, 
or more than 2% times total funded debt of both companies. 
The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, is carrying on a business 
established in 1889, and today supplies more than 50 per cent of 
the automobile tires used in Great Britain, besides exporting largely 
to the other its rubber 
plantations in Malaya and its 


dominions and countries. It has own 
own cotton mill with capacity for 
its entire requirements. 

For the year ended August 31, 1922, 


tion charges and all other adjustments were $5,904,899, or over 


net earnings after deprecia- 


21% times interest requirements on total funded debt, including this 
issue of the British company and all subsidiaries. 

This new issue of bonds is convertible after December 1, 1924, 
into 8 per cent cumulative preferred stock and common stock of 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation of America at the rate 
of $1,000 par value of preferred stock and two shares no par 
value common stock for each $1,000 of bonds, 


Firestone Statement and Annual Meeting 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. sales for the fiscal year ended 
October 31 were $64,507,301.77, representing an increase of 23 per 
cent in units sold over the previous year, according to a statement 
made to stockholders at their annual meeting by Harvey S. Fire 
stone, president of the company 

Earnings, after providing for depreciation, interest, taxes and 
other were $7,348,421.59. After 
dividends and miscellaneous charges there was shown a net increase 


charges, payment of preferred 


of $16 per share in the common stock equity. Bank indebtedness 
was reduced from $21,680,000 at the beginning of the fical year 
to $12,775,000 at its close. 

During the year the Firestone Canadian company financed itself 
through the sale of a $1,500,000 seven per cent bond issue, the 
parent company owning the entire outstanding preferred and com- 
mon stock. The Canadian plant has a present capacity of 1,600 
tires daily, and is so planned that additional production can readily 
be procured when required. 

The Firestone company’s assets, according to the statement given 
out, include: Cash, $5,715,459.38; receivables, $9,852,762.72 ; inven- 
tories, $9,890,050.47; Coventry Land & Improvement Co., $3,013,- 
708.80; other accounts, $5,820.78; investments, $4,651,265; treas- 
ury stock, $174,028.78; real estate, plants, etc., $21,174,350.17; 


deferred charges, $426,793.70, making a total of $60,718,634.45. 
Notes and acceptances payable, 


Liabilities are listed as follows: 





accounts payable (purchases, pay-rolls, etc 


ing 100,000 shares authorized ($10,000,000) 


$2,539,- 


accrued accounts, $320,066.22; reserve, $300,000; capital 
$9,500,000 in preferred 6 per cent cumulative, this represent- 
less $500,000 retired; 


400,000 shares of 7 per cent cumulative ($40,000,000) less $30,000,- 


O00 leaving a balance of $10,000,000; 


unissued, 


common 


ste ck, 


$3,558,000, representing 2,500,000 shares authorized ($25,000,000), 


less unissued and in ($21,442,000) ; general 


treasury 


$20,595,595.99, and insurance accou 


Dividends Declared 













( PANY S1 RatTE PAYABLE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. (¢ In Pfd $1.75 q Jan. 15 
Armstrong Cor ( Cor 1 oq Jan 2 
Armstrong Cork ( Cor 1% ex. Jan 2 
Armstrong Cork Co..........-. Pid 14% q Jan. 2 

\ Com $0.55 q Jan. 2 

Ist Pfd $1.00 q. Jan. 2 
. 2d Pfd $0.15 Jan. 2 
Pid 1 . Jan. 1 
. Pfd $ 50 5.a. Dex l 
) , rw $3.50 s.a. June 1 
du , . Com $0.50 stk. Dec. 29 
ju Pont, E. 1., de Nemours & Pfd l q. Jan. 25 
Easthampton Rubber Thread ( Com )0% stk. 
Firestone-Apsley Rubber Co.... Pid 344% s.a. Jan 1 
Hood Rubber Co..... : Com $1.00 q Dec. 30 
Hood Rubber Products Co., In Pfd 14% Dec. 1 
Kelly-Springfield Tire ( 6% Pfd $1.50 q Jan. 2 
Quabaug Rubber C as bee oh Cor 100% stk 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation Con $0.50 q Jan. 5 
United Shoe achinery Corporation Pfd $0.37% q Tar 5 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ( Cor $1.00 Jan 1 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ( Pfd $1.00 q Jan. 15 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ( AB $1.75 q Jan. 31 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ¢ \.B $0.35 st 
Winnsboro Mills Com 2 1 Jar 2 
Winnsboro Mills Pfd 134% a. Jar 2 
New York Stock Exchange Quotations 
December 26, 1922 
High Low 
Ajax « 12 
Fisk « 13 12 
Goodrich cor 343 34 
Goodrich pfd. 8334 83 
Kelly-Springfield « 4434 44 
Lee con 26% 6 
United States Rubber cor 53 52% 
United States Rubber Ist pfd 96 96 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 











surplus, 


it surplus, $1,130,438.25. 


STOCK OF 


Recorp 
Dec. 23 
Dec. 27 
Dec. 27 
Dec. 27 
Dec. °21 
Dec. 21 
Dec. 21 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 15 
May 15 
Dec. 16 
Jan. 10 
Dec. 7 
Dec. 28 
Dec. 20 
Nov. 23 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 29 
Dec. 29 
Dec. 30 
Dec. 23 
Dec. 23 
Last 
11% 
13 
34 
83% 
44% 
26 


Quotations of December 27 supplied by App-Hillman Co., 
Akron, Ohio, were as follows 
Last Sale Bid Asked 
American com. ‘ 15 15 
American pfd. 7 70 
Amazon con 5 
Firestone com. 74 74 75 
Firestone 6% pfd. . 98 I8 99% 
Firestone 7% pfd........... 9 91 92% 
GSOGTEE GOT. s.coccccce es on 300 es 
*General 7% pfd a8 ¢ 100 
Goodrich 612s l 101% 
Goodyear com. ) ) 10% 
Goodyear 7% pfd.. 29 29 30 
Goodyear prior pfd.. é 68 69% 
Goodyear Ist mtg... 114 114 114 
Goodyear del 9M, 98 99 
India com ; 82, &5 
India 7% pfd - oewee 83 83 
Mason con 6 ti 7 
Mason 7% pfd 451 44 46 
Marathon ; l 2 
Miller com. ...... ; 75 70 75 
Miller 8% pfd 10 100 100% 
Mohawk com 13 15 20 
Mohawk 7% pfd 70 67 72 
Rubber Products 22 19 os 
Seiberling com - 7 7% 8Y 
Seiberling 8% pfd ' 60 60 65 
Star com : 20 15 25 
Star 8% pfd. 80 


*Ex-dividend. 
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4 Tv : . . ( ran & Barry, dealers in cotton fabrics, who have been lo- 
The Rubber Trade in the East and South en = Serey, Gee Se ee ee 
cated since 1903 at 70 Worth street, New York, N. Y., will move 


Manufactured Goods—New York on January 2 to 320 Broadway. They will continue as sole selling 
h 


Sum- 





\ steady im] ment is noted in all lines of the rubber manu- agents of The Dunson Mills, La Grange, Georgia, 


facturing iadust: n tire output there has been less seasonal merville Cotton Mills, Summerville, Georgia. 
production and for a briefer time than usual. The R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 50 East 42nd street, New York, 
record output of automotive vehicles the past year and outlook w y. announces an addition to its personnel in the appointment 
similar conditions for the new year necessitates continued Qf yw yy 
tire production on a corresponding scal Somerville. Mr. Cope has been previously connected during the 

The same holds true with automobile topping in the production , 


Cope as technical secretary and assistant to Dr. A. A. 


; last seven years with the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, 
the mil re very bus} Insulated wire r railway 
, — : ae Pennsylvania. 








ding requirements is in active demand, orders standing 
we advar f output. The boot and shoe fact are turn- John Healey, director of W. & A. Bates, Limited, Leicester, 
g out ve ae ¢ t schedules, | y in warm England, was recently in the United States on a business trip. 
t s for pri [he production of heels is T. Redfern, managing director of Redfern’s Rubber Works, 
" er of output and seems to be Limited, Hyde, near Manchester, England, returned home last 
, t sea es ¢ Canada where there is a month after several weeks’ sojourn visiting American rubber mills. 


er , +f i os eee Among the names of firms recently elected to membership 

The Merchants’ Association, New York, N. \ ippears the 
I 

as 


following: Callaway Mills, Incorporated, Ely allaway, vice- 


president and treasurer, 345 Madison avenue, selling agents for 


Mechar g n good mand and factories are on — . 
1 ad Pennsylvania 
f time at capacit tpu \ general advance prices has ennsylvanié 
hoes . —- tn ¢ mopenead ae at crue vabher and ome ns Tr . , F ‘ 
cen anix , ind The Vulcan Rubber Co., Erie, Pennsylvania, has appointed Kos- 
‘ al é factory superintendent and producti nage He 
th the Seiberling Rubber C hi 





= —— to a ee ee , 1 On November 1, Montgomery Bros., Inc., specializing in the 
; ’ manufacture of liquid rubber cements and steam and hydrauli 
packings, with former offices at 45 South Second street, removed 


lepartments of its business to Penrose avenue and Packer 








apt nted w Fisk uilding, Broadw iva 1 57th 
street. New York, N. \ ts direct factory representatives for The South 
Greater New York. Good headway is reported in the manufac- The Doss Rubber & Tube Co. Atlanta, Georgia. has added t 
the 1S 1 tire t tne eta a sn equipme 1 large rubber mill capable ¢ 
year ago. lown sufficient rubber for 250 to 400 tires. T. J. Davis, for- 
The Corrugated Rubber Corporation. 57 Market street, Pough- merly president and general manager of the company, but 
keepsie. New es to start production February 1 in its lisassociated with it since 1919, was elected president and gen- 
new tactor g nnished Violet avenue ) W. Wilbur, ral manager in November last, succeeding C. C Harper The 
mavor of ghkeepsie, has been elected a member of the revised ird of directors consists of three new members besides 
lirect I mpanv s! slizes is rrugated red Mr arper—Warren M. Sutton, Edison, and Drs. W. P. Glover 
rubber inner tu ind Stephen Barnett, tlanta, both in Georgia 


Tey placed i] M. Lockw 1 in charge of the sales of to | lt on a lot 100 by 150 feet at Jones avenue ard Marietta 
its automotive d n, Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y street, Atlanta, Georgia, to be known as the Westinghouse Elec- 
¢ a 295 Pp treet. N York. N. Y tric Building. It will cost $360,000, and has been lea I 
5 & 23-25 Beaver stree ew York. N 





New Vork Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 


:' , Mis Tisemsune tx weil Pennsylvania, in accordance with whose specifications it is being 
17 «Par Soe af —— s) uit tor mces arehouse, and service station It is ¢ xpe ted 
h vn in | , vas late gaged 1 € ex 1S] 
nd Mr -” Se yell lainte 1 th. Para enhher t l e compiete 1 \ May 
trad vas t merican representative of the Winchester Co. M. L. Cannon, president of the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Kan- 
Nort r has been elected chairman of the board 


ndorf-Tuttle { directors of the Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Alabama. 





rmerly overseer of weaving at the Lanett Cot- 
labama, has been appointed assistant super- 


r lines, having nnected with som intendent of the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, North 


I creditors The Batavia Kubbe , Datavia, Th razilian Rubber Co., Inc., 14-18 Commerce street, Nor- 
vi YOrk chased mpan) : id olk, Virginia, is the only rubber store in that locality handling all 


ines of rubber goods, including belting, hose, packing, footwear, 





id specializing in mechanicals. It was started 
tre rer of The Fisk Rubber | Chicopee Falls, Mas in 1921 by Walter Y. Hosier, associated with R. Gilbert and 

\V. L. Nelms, all of whom had formerly been connected with The 

Alfred D. Guine the eastern representative of The Ault & B. F. Goodrich Cs Mr. Hosier had worked his way up with the 
Wiborg | f New York, with offices at 461 Eighth avenue, New Goodrich company from the position of stenographer in the Nor- 


York. N. ¥ folk branch to manager im charge of the mechanical goods branch 
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wl Battinene, Maxytens, having boon successively salesman and Head of Baird Rubber & Trading Co.. Ine. 
southeastern district branch sales manager o : 
William Torrey Baird, president and treasurer of the Baird 


Rubber & Trading Co., Inc., crude rubber importer, New York, 
N. Y., was born May 27, 1855, in Toledo, Ohio, Following his 


education in the 


The Paul Rubber Co., Salisbury, North Carolina, manufacturer 
of tires, tubes, and rubber specialties, announces the appointment 
of C. H. Hobson as assistant to R. B. Tracy, sales and advertising 
{ 


Mr. Hobson had previously served as secretary of The 


public and board- 





Rubber Co., and later with The New Jersey Car Spring ; , 
& Rubi ' ’ ing schools there, 
& NU eT ut * il “ e . 
he was for a time 
in 1872 employed 


New Incorporations in an insurance ac- 

Ace Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., November 21 (New York), $5 B. A. 
Daly; T. F. MacMahon; L. W. Eggersman, all of 1400 Broadw , 
City To manufacture tir 


American-Mutual 


tuary’s office, but 





the following year 
went to the New 
York Belting & 
Packing Co., first 








acturing Co., The, October 30 (Ohio), $150,00( 

: d opkins; C. A. Patterson; J. F. Hower; A. M. Katz 

val e, Cleveland, Ohio. To manufacture rubber preducts 

Axtell Auto Accessories Co., Janu linois), $24,000. J. E. Axtell, 
le l, secretary office, 1507 Michigan Boule- 

listribute uroy Cord” tires. 

(New York), $75,000. S. B. 

Cedar street, New York City. 





as office boy and 








later as assistant in 
the book-kee ping 
department, where 









‘ale Products Corporation, November 13 (New Jersey), $125,000. 
¥ Ross; H. Shuster; G. E. Ehehalt, all of Newark, New 
fice, 207 Market street, Ordway Building, N 





his aptitude for 
figures won rapid 
advancement. 

In 1878 he was 





ewark, New 


therwise extract and remove ores and minerals of 


Tersey 


(South Carolina), $10,000 R. H 
I Principal 





made head book- 
keeper; in 1886, 











pr ary 
> ee —" a od To cashier; a little 
California Tire & Rubber ( $500,000. L. N later, secretary, 
Wheon n; I Seach rincipal To deal in and in 1900, treas- 
( Rubber Products Co., The, November 22 (Ohio), $750,000. B. William T. Baird urer. In 1896, 
Map tg hg oe tg whe the Mecha 
products cal Rubber Co. was organized, he was elected assistant treasurer 
F ig = ~ sg gy ph pnt e — b a woe oon ’. of that company, and soon afterward, on the resignation of August 
York Cit ‘o manufacture automobile tires and tubes Belmont, Mr. Baird succeeded him as treasurer. From that time 
aa aaa « Ps ry Saree 7 ‘Srincipal. Seger he continued as treasurer of both firms until he resigned in 1902 
Cottage G Chicago, Illinois. To buy and sell tires, tubes to become president and treasurer of the Rubber Trading Co., then 


(Ol just organized by his brother, Robert B. Baird, an experienced 
eT re) fi ), o 


‘lark; S. L. 


Direct Products 


J. J. Monarty; 
A. W. Wentz; P. i 


Principal office, crude rubber broker 











Spring hi rubber products sia — : — im : ‘ 
metre ; enna This firm, now known as Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc., and 
November 21 (Ohio), $200,000 : : hy gets aes ie 
Gottfried; J. S. Silber; J. J. v. including Robert L. Baird and Collier W. Baird, sons of the 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. To manuf 





founders, has become one of the most important in the crude 








r Co ,_ Nover 3 (Ohio), $50,000. W. E. Shay; rubber field, with extensive foreign connections and buying facili- 
. Barth; R. B. Struthers Principal office, Elyria, Ohio, : 
nd deal in all rubber eood ties, 
Re December 4 Mr. Baird’s experience and acquaintance in the rubber trade of 
\y Baddeley Pr ‘ ° , ° ‘ ° a anti’ o ge.s 
y manufacture, purel ii New York are long and wide, while his abilities and genialities 





are fully appreciated by his many clients and friends. 
T. Thierman; . 


Louisville, Ker 


11 (Kentucky), 
Yager. Principal 





He is a member of The Rubber Association of America, various 








tucks To deal in tires and automobile accessories. Masonic bodies, and of the Sons of the American Revolution 

447 Tire & Service Co., August 23 (Illinois), $25,000. W. M. O6ertlin, 
president; E. B. Schultz, vice-president: L. Macher, secretary; W. F. Kral, Te 
treas rincip i 547 East Court street, Kankakee, Illinois I , . . 
sell a s, batteries and accessories. Tue SoutHwest Cotton Co., A Goopyear Tire & Rupser Co. 

enr; scember 18 (New York). $20.006 , eae , £2 - aerate ale Pt y ‘ 

7 uM nay yore MS? ent + ae as - subsidiary, which has hitherto accepted only Pima long staple 
street, ‘ity. To manufacture notions, rubber goods, tires, cotton at its Phoenix ginning plant, the largest in the Salt River 
a 


Valley, Arizona, has informed growers of short staple cotton that 





Lufbery Co., The, November 23 (New Jersey), $100,000. (¢ ’ : d : : 7 2 . 
reside W. J. Moren, vice-president and treasurer; P. G. r¢ it will gin their product at Phoenix and also provide for handling 
tars Principal office, Elizabeth, New Jersey. To deal in chemicals fer the , . 
er trad short staple at other plants owned by the company. Owing to the 


0. F. W. present low price of Pima, due it is said, to the large influx of 


Pine Tree State Rubber-Heel Co., Octob ; 
Getchell; 

















Hodges. president and treasurer; T. D. (¢ : ' ' ' . Tage - 
F. BR. Merritt. Princiveal office. Sehettus. ; ure rubber Egyptian cotton attracted by the abolition of the 7 cents a pound 
—_ i molded rubber goods duty in the new tariff measure, several thousand acres on which 
Ra R re Products Cory ation, November 6 (New Jersey). $10,000 ¢ : ’ "161 1 
E. A. London: D. R. Smith: T. 7. Ryan. Princival. office. $4 Woolses long staple has been grown will be planted next season to short 
s g New Jerse  cniseneiaaned ok tall op ; : : 
leather a coias alt aa Maas aoa pm. -a— ; rubber and staple, which growers can market at a good profit. he South- 
Se turing Co., November 3 (New Jersey), $100,000. C. H west company will continue to plant Pima exclusively on its own 
Sen ; ; W. B. John, treasurer; J. W. Miller, secretary. Princ — a 
] al tm New Jersey To manufacture inner tubes. , tal SC plantations 
Timesaver ( The, November 3 (Ohio), $50,000 ( H. Day. president ~ = 
I G. Porteous, secretary and treasuret Principal offi 13 In 7 - 
street, ( eland, Ohio. To manufacture ““Timesaver” 7 | 
: . : ] <ROD DLESS SOR > 2 CLINCHER RIMS IS 
Vole Tire & Acenscaries Corgecation, Desusber 11 $20.0 HE CKRODE ENDLE EXTENSOR FLAP FOR CLINCHER RIMS I 
> 4 129 : : . / a : 
P. T. Kammerer, Jr 57 East 46th street, New York City: E. Lewin, 87 made of rubber with flannel reinforcement at the valve hole. It 


Fess / 4 ca 
Manida street, Bronx, New York; G. Meisels, 240 Ralph avenue, Brookly 





New York. To deal ti and accessories protects the inner tube from coming in direct contact with the 

= ur 1 re ( October J (Ker tucky), $1,500, - H B Mahan, president rim and also prevents pinching of the tube by cushioning the beads 
igia treasure lwa secretary Y pal office. Louis — 11 , , 

ville, Kent To distribute tires Eckrode Rubber Co., Inc... New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Manufactured Goods—Trenton 

Trent ‘ é lines have reas feel 
thank ess vear ! Vy ¢ g h 
rather \ canvass of various manuta s in 
dicates t t t e production and Sales tor 1922 r 
exce t S¢ Z \\ e it 18 true I es ha t ec 
entire 1 i future isiness oked tor 
1¢ ! s 1923 ecaust t sul ad- 

1 i ding raw mat ils, still the result n 
the w i i dered othe tha s Sstact Selling 
prices ha been steadily advanced for the last two months or 
mort rm sit now being booked 1s on the basis current 
market t s 

[The t the only port 
whicl t t e mark, and wit 
ad\ he er nea f 

1 e Satis! 

fac Ss g vith a considerable me oked 
t it l ufficient to insure active operat 
wre ‘ 


Asbestos Patent Licensees Must Account to Stockholders 














Vy] I Vice-Chance Buchanar December 
16 P ( rt incer\ directing hat the 
l k Trent nd the H. W. Johns-Manvi 
‘ subm1 in ac nting I 
I , C. M t stockholders of the As 
est | k tents ust i facturing as 
Des ik 911 t was snow! separate 
respective tt ments each dated May 2, 1911, that the 
Asbestos Brake Co wner of certain patents, granted licenses to 
the Thermoid and Johns-Manville companies to manufacture, sell 
and us s ! nder patents The vice-chancellor 
ruled ntracted to pay to the Asbestos Brake 
\ I mat made an 
sold and monthly reports lls 
loss M M 1 eng 1 nat et ro re 
the A g t ed a bill on ilf of - 
Se and the ig t the icensees, jt g the \s- 
oat Brake ae I, eged the manufactur 
and g ing the de 
that eport t e been rendered r 

’ tic ed f . ‘ ¢ 
tlement Pp lormance f the license 
contracts 

The s-Manville comp 5 ra 
but almost lefenses claimed that th tract 
W t n t tingencies ind thes conti! 
gene T if t t M Ss ] esce 1 tor eignt vea 
in t ¢ | I ntract | defendants, and 
is t é t ed from s g at the present 
that tl i n nd that the 1 s igree- 
ment ! n restraint trade and 11 of 
the Shern \ l t Act The ice-chance lecided 
against t ll contentions. It is understood the 
The comp tected itself spe il surance against 
any | rough an untay le decision in tl 
suit 

New Jersey Rubber Manufacturers Meet 

The annual meeting of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
of New Jersey was held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel December 
11. The roll-call showed twenty out of twenty-one companies rep- 
resented 4 verv enjovable evening followed a choice and well- 
served dit I é successful business meeting. Officers 


llows: president, Charles 


were elected for the ensuing year as to 





E. Stokes, Home Rubber Co.; vice-president, Frank D. Voorhees, 
Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co.; treasurer, A. Boyd Cornell, 
Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co.; Dudley Wil- 


son, Luzerne Rubber Co. The treasurer’s report showed a healthy 


secretary, C 


financial condition with a substantial balance on hand 
Trenton 


The vacancies in the directorate of The Bergougnan Rubber 
Corporation, Trentor, New Jersey, caused by the death of Peter D. 
Thropp John Thropp, nave been filled by 
the election to the board of Frank J. Wetzel and Newton K. 
[ \ithough this c 


n all its products, it has experienced 


and the resignaticn of 
mpany recently ad- 
vanced prices 12'4 per cent 
no falling off in orders, and is now operating at full capacity. 
Fire department and water officials of New Jersey recent!y made 
an inspection of the hose making department of the United & 
and were shown how the hose is made from the 
After the officials had at- 


Globe Rubber Lo 


time the raw products are received. 
tended a demonstration of the standardization of fire hose coup- 
Brought president of the company, invited them 
to inspect the plant. 

been 


The Empire Tire & Rul f N. J. has 
incorporated at Trenton with a capital stock of $10,000, to manu- 


ber Corporation « 


facture tires and rubber products of all kinds, to subscribe for 


and invest in stock, bonds, securities, etc., of corporations which 
own or operate plants for manufacturing purposes, or are organ- 
of constructing and operating street rail- 


ized for the purpose 


ways, tunnels, bridges and terminals. The agent in charge of 
the concern is W. Holt Apgar and the office is at 36 East State 
street. The incorporators besides Mr. Apgar are William N. 


Cooper and Thomas H. Baddeley. 

The Grizzley Rubber Co. is now handling the products of the 
Murray Rubber Co. and the Miller-Steiner Co. The latter con- 
cern manufactures mechanical goods exclusively. 

The equipment of the Semple Rubber Co. was sold on 
December 12 by Receiver John V. B. Wicoff. The William R. 
Thropp & Sons Co 
machinery and motors, while the automobiles and office 
equipment were sold to individuals. The Trenton Trust Co. 
owns the Semple company building. The Semple Manufacturing 


rubber machinery manufacturer, purchased 


the mills, 


Co., a new concern, recently purchased from the receiver the tube 
making equipment of the old Semple company 
The Eureka Tire C 


Cord line, and has arranged 


of Trenton, reports increased sales for 


its Giant with the Hobbs Rubber 


Corp. of New York City and the Groth Rubber Co. of Brooklyn 
for the 


distribution of its product, and with whom it has placed 
} 


large stocks. It has become necessary to add to the facilities of 


in order to take care of the increase in business. 


this company 
New Jersey Notes 
Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey, tire fabric manufacturer, 


has elected to the position of treasurer H. J. Haigh, for several 
years treasurer of F. R. Henderson & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
crude rubber importer. 

Judge Charles F. Lynch in the United States District Court has 
a petition asking for the appointment of an equity re- 
Old Hickory Tire Co., 
Maryland, and New Jersey. 

The Lufbery Co., Inc., Elizabeth, New Jersey, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture, import, export, and deal in rubber 
The incorporators in- 


dismiss¢ d 


ceiver for the incorporated in Delaware, 


substitutes and sulphurets of antimony. 
clude Charles E. Bullinger and Wesley J. Moren who were asso- 
ciated with George F. Lufbery, Jr., before his death in 1918, and 
the new company will furnish the same uniform and dependable 
grades of rubber chemicals as did Mr. Lufbery. The officers of 
the company Charles E. Bullinger, president; Wesley J. 
Moren, vice-president and treasurer; and Percival G. Cruden, sec- 


are: 


retary. 
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Members of the Stockholders’ Protective Association are ar- 
ranging plans to gain control of the Smith Rubber & Tire Co., 
Saddle River, New Jersey, with a view to putting it on its feet 
again. It is said that it will require more than $250,000 to save 
the concern for the stockholders. 

The Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, New Jersey, recently enter- 
tained the “Top Notchers” of the sales force with a banquet at 
the Hotel Klein, New Brunswick, and a sightseeing tour in New 
York City. The entertainment is an annual event of the Michelin 
company. The contest is held among the salesmen of the concern 
throughout the United States, the twelve salesmen who have the 
best sales being classified as “Top Notchers.” One of the sales- 
men on the list this year hails from California. 

The Howe Rubber Co., New Brunswick, New Jersey, reports 
expectation of doubling its sales record of 1922 during the coming 
year of 1923. In order to allow of carload shipments from the 
factory at New Brunswick to Dallas, Texas, a warehouse has 
been arranged for in the latter city. Much new equipment is being 
installed by this company to take care of additional business. 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 
Manufactured Goods 


Inventory taking and the holiday season have in some lines 
slowed down the rubber goods demand, but generally speaking 
business continues to be satisfactory in most lines. Footwear, 
weatherproofed clothing and druggists’ sundries are all enjoying 
a busy season. Early and severe winter weather has brought a 
brisk demand for storm gaiters of the four-buckle and Russian 
boot types and most factories are operating at as near capacity 
as the labor supply permits. Advance orders for tennis lines have 
caused manufacturers to begin increasing their forces in those de- 
partments. Heel and sole demand continues brisk and competition 
keen at small profit margins. 

Tire and inner tube production is above normal at this time of 
the year and the same is true of insulated wire, there being little 
diminution of the building boom. Advance orders for automobile 
topping are very gratifying owing to the extensive automobile 
program for the coming year. Hard rubber business is also en- 
couraging. Mechanical rubber goods trade diminished a little 
toward the end of the year, but orders for future delivery are 
large. 

Reclaimers are viewing advancing crude rubber prices with 
renewed hope, and the industry as a whole looks forward to the 


new year with optimism. 


Boston 


The Boston Boot & Shoe Club held its annual ladies’ night 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel on the evening of December 12, with 
a large attendance. Following the dinner and annual meeting 
presided over by James A. Gardner, president of the club, an 
excellent musical program was rendered, in charge of George 
W. Brown, vice-president of the United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, who was recently elected president of the board of 
trustees of the New England Conservatory of Music. 

M. M. Converse, president of the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., 
Malden, Massachusetts, was the principal guest and speaker at 
the annual meeting of the New England Shoe Wholesalers’ 
Association, held December 20 in Young’s Hotel. He stated that 
rubber shoe manufacturing conditions are better than for years, 
and emphasized the vital need of the restoration of New Eng- 
land’s agriculture, its present condition being largely responsible 


for the high cost of living. 

The officers elected were: president, E. Walter Smith, Worces- 
ter; vice-president, Stanley M. Lane: secretary-treasurer, Thomas 
F. Anderson; executive committee, John G. Magaw, Maynard 
Hutchinson and Alfred S. Foster—all of Boston; Byron S. 


Watson, Providence, Rhode Island, and H. F. Sawyer, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Charles A. Coe, for twenty years eastern selling agent of foot- 
wear for the United States Rubber Co., at his own request has heen 


retired from active service, effective December 1, last, and his 





Edwin L. Phipps 


Charles A. Coe 


former associate, Edwin L. Phipps, succeeds him, with head- 
quarters at 130 Essex street. 

Mr. Coe is 69 years of age. Since 1871 he has been selling 
footwear, both leather and rubber, and since 1896 rubber foot- 
wear exclusively. In 1895 he did some special work on wool 
boots for the United States Rubber Co., and the following year 
his firm, Charles A. Coe & Co., took the agency for the American 
Rubber Co. In 1902 he was appointed eastern selling agent of 
footwear for the United States Rubber Co. Mr. Coe has a host 
of friends in the New England rubber goods trade who wish 
him many years’ enjoyment of well earned leisure at his home in 
South Essex. 

Washington Cook, for a number of years associated in the 
management of the Boston branch store of the Gutta Percha & 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., has retired from the company, and 
R. J. Barker, lately manager of mechanical sales for the United 
States Rubber Co., Boston, succeeds him. The company’s head- 
quarters remain at 71 Pear! street 

Some 50,000 bales of Egyptian cotton, either direct from Alex- 
andria or transhipped from Manchester, England, were received at 
this port in eight or more ships during December, practically all 
being for mills in Massachusetts. One cargo alone consisted of 
some 13,650 bales, valued at nearly $4,000,000 

The Grow Tire Co. has discontinued its branch at 158 Summer 
street, and is handling all local business from its office at 323 
Columbus avenue, Boston. 

The Clifford Co., with offices at 185 Summer street, has placed 


on the market a new line of rubber heels and soles. “Ace” rubber 


heels, crepe rubber sport soles and cement under the trade name 
“Clico” are the products. James J. Clifford is president and 
treasurer of the company and I. F. Hunt is secretary. Clico soles 
have a few distinctive features. They are made in gages from 
¥é to %-inch. All heels are furnished separately—not molded as 
part of the sole. The soles are made in both one and two units, 
Single unit soles are cemented and stitched through to the surface. 
Two-unit soles have the first half cemented and stitched and the 
second half cemented to the first, covering the stitches. A special 
cement insures a perfect job. 

L. H. Butcher, Co., Inc., importer and dealer in rubber maker’s 
colors and chemicals, announces the appointment of George E. 
Reinhalter as eastern New England representative with headquar- 


ters in Boston. 
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Massachusetts cars without spare tires. The desire on th 
motorists to have spares with their cars will 


6,000,000 for the year 





basis. The placing of 





‘ NY .¢ | : Dealers are operating on a low inventory 

















. Lor . } le! assume the gement o! : 
I \WVamesit ' \l chusetts. The Wamesit a0 average of ten additional tires in stock on the part of the 
Wan s i \ Ldssa seus il alll if 
” cid. lactates and dealers of the country alone will mean another 1,000,000 tires 
' required 
L enetete tne een weind cl tienes tm the fax mente 4 ine 
saonme tT. Ban ‘MM se, for the past twelve years M ts have been using old tires to the last extremity and the 
nected with the Boston Rubber Shoe ( Malden. resigned buying of one extra tire next year by each motorist, due to better 
4 \u t ‘ , ‘ uel ‘ Sims s ° a © = = ae ‘ ‘ 
, ae ‘ ecome factory manager of t , business conditions and freer spending, will make another 12,000,000 
t \ ' ( 2 aul : ~ i Ul t { ic- 
gal [ve 2 \r T he | n eT very casi 
i ¢ pl to eq ts ul nt tor the manutacture lire Price Situation Uncertain 
f tail < twe s recently issued $25,000 : : - : : 
. a ; e 1s ul us opinion regarding the future of tire 
ton $30,000 aut ( value, and has also to ee + Sag ng ae re 
prices. In the face of increases by the Kelly-Springtield Tire ( 
$500,001 j t preferred stock. W. E. Piper is “ : : 
on 1 The | ‘ : Fire side ' The 
ind 7 Co., Harvey S. Firestone, president oi The 
Firestone ber Co., is reported to have announced that 
a : sae , Easthampton, Massa is company does not contemplate making any increases 
as , wut | stock from $400,000 to $1,200,000, = 
: Other rubber companies are reported to have printed new price 
MW) 1 ( lividend to st choldet . , . . ‘ . : 
_lieadeateode. 9s ists with revisions upward, but this cannot be confirmed. i:very 
- - om NW eamher @ laes vas ; : oN. : 3 ‘ : 
. } Phe I . TU, AS, WHS WK leader in the industry with the exception of Mr. Firestone has 
ver structur e th mpleted foundation of the new refused to make any statement regarding the tire price situation 
press room building being erected for the molded hose department While the general public opinion is that tire prices will advance 
Woove NS m ambridg ‘Lassa with the turn of the year, definite information regarding the plans 
S e ready r the f the leaders is lacking. While increased prices are generally 
2 mmodations tor conceded to be justified and desirable it is too much to say that 
they are d tely in sight 
New England 
— oe Radio Parts Manufacturers 
irs ubper ctory é e 
: Output of radio telephone parts by the rubber industry here 


he coming of cold weather and promises to be 


resent season than last, when the new industry 





SAN uu ‘ I ( dent im treas I 
\ M setts: \ president 1 ta P - ‘ . 

: department is running very close to capacity 

f nag The ). Cowe Malder; clerk, Carl | , . : 
nage may be undertaken during the present winter 

1 I Vi | are ectors consists { the ce > int e° 1: 
\ ' ubber Co. which entered this line early last year 

tt, Have M assacnusett el: 


this season is larger than during 





i ar man, | g til recet et . “ey a 
‘ ‘ lard Rubber Co. officials state that the business 
i oht r S eT ing epartment of the ( P P es P e ¢ . 
2 ; leads to the opinion that further increases are 
\ t > { Mal M i setts rina 1923 
I ; ( -— 7 aislont nd factor n ger. is tl - istoon - J 
' ‘ sees 7 As in previous developments of new ideas, the rubber industry 
t t ( en, for many years vice-president and , , . : . . , 
, ‘ here has ) opportunity of getting into the new field, 





is estimated that more than 50 per cent 








e Massa HY id been associate with the tech il . os as ° . ; — 
of the rubber parts of American radio telephones are now made 
ripe machen hat eg ; 3 - in the Akron territory. 
mpany | pur sed the brick woolen mill at Sabbatus , ‘ ‘ , , 
' : ne states Production has also been started in the Bacolite Co. plant, 
t é tor t ng machinery tor the manutacture of ' ' ; ~ 
aap formerly the Avalon Rubber Co., where parts are being made 
y . ' as Or ¢ vs he begur . .* ° 
with a new material which the company expects will replace 
: : nected ¢ o th umber frot t ; mie pa A . . . 
hard rubber to some extent. The process of production is secret 
ind under patent. 
That the business will prove to be seasonal, that is, heavy dur- 
Tr Tr . . ing the winter and light during the summer months for severa 
The Rubber Trade in Ohio = gn 
years, is now generally expected 
Forty-Three Million Tires for 1923 
: . : . 
General’s Dealer Policy 
\\ Rutherford president and director of sales of TI Closer contacts between manufacturer and dealers is one of the 
( timates that 1923 will see a minimum of things upon which The General Tire & Rubber Co. sales policy 
43. 500.000 auton tires manufactured in the United States. as depends. Company officials have recently held meetings with deal- 
so t 37.000.000 stimates have been made during the ers in various sections of the country and have also held a large 
. Some 30.000.000 will be used for replacement purposes meeting of all dealers and salesmen at Akron, During the entire 
— + half tires to a cai At least 12,000,000 year there have been few months that the company has not held 
tir need ' 3.000.000 automobiles which he esti- some meetings with its representatives in various states, important 
‘ ° 1 , S + ~ | . +} ~ 1 ° + ‘ 
‘ana ; ie xt ir. Approximately 1,500,000 officials of the company always attending 


the total w nt to foreign fields In this way, not only do the officials give the dealers their own 





g s M erford states Many impressions salesmanship and policy, but information 
thing t rease t gures but it seems impossibl regarding the state of the trade comes directly to the officials wh 


‘ wer ¢ ¢ mr + 4 public i eI] ba cautiously h to mold t policy of the company 
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Much of the company’s success has depended upon its unique 
merchandising policy, in which exclusive dealers with exclusive 
territories is the keystone, and the personal contact established 
between company officials and the distributers has done a great 
deal to obtain the best results from the selected dealers. 


Lambert Cushion Tire Progress 

Guy M. Collette, general manager of the Lambert Tire & Rubber 
Co., which was taken over by the 
present organization about three 
years ago, was formerly with the 
Firestone company. The gross 
business of the Lambert company 
for the past year is estimated 
at $800,000, as compared with $450,- 
000 during 1921, and with new 
production facilities installed in 
the new and old plants, it is be- 
lieved that the $1,000,000 mark 
will be reached next year. 

The first addition to plant and 
equipment was completed early 
last spring, bringing production to 
near the 200 mark. The second 
unit is now being placed in pro- 
duction and will bring capacity to 
approximately 375 cushion tires a 
day, The present output is very 
near the 300 mark. During the past month business received by 
the company was 270 per cent over that received during the same 


Guy M. Collette 


month last year. 
Akron 
J. G. Robertson has retired as treasurer of The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. and has been succeeded by J. J. Shea, formerly 
general auditor. Mr. Shea was 
succeeded by H. H. Hollinger. Mr. 
Robertson will devote his time 





to the subsidiary interests of the 
Firestone company, including gen- 
eral supervision of the Firestone 
Steel Products Co.; the Firestone- 
Apsley Co., of Hudson, Massachu- 
setts; the Canadian plant at Ham- 
ilton, Ontario; the crude rubber 
mills at Singapore, and all Amer- 





ican and foreign branches. 
The Mohawk Rubber Co. ex- 
pects to increase production dur- 





ing the next six months so that 
the entire factory space will be in 
production at capacity. During 
J. G. Robertson the past year business has in- 
creased gradually but constantly 

until the present output is above that of the factory capacity pre- 
vious to completion of buildings constructed during the late 





boom period. Dividends have been comfortably earned during 
the past six months. 

The Trump Rubber Co. has gone into the production of cord 
tires following completion of an additional unit at its plant. The 
present capacity of the new unit is approximately 50 tires a day, 
although provision has been made for increasing this during the 
coming year. The firm started the production of belts and ac- 
cessories in the former Denmead Rubber Co. plant in East Akron 
a year ago. Steps have been taken to incorporate the dusiness 
early during the new year at approximately $200,000, none of 
which stock is to be offered for sale, according to R. M. Trump, 
a member of the present partnership. Production of women’s and 
men’s belts continues above 22,000 a day. 





The Leo Myers Co. will erect a new building to cost in the 
neighborhood of $100,000 built near the A., C. & Y. railway on 
Forge street to be used for warehouse purposes to replace the 
one located on Furnace street which burned down last summer. 
The company deals in scrap rubber and moved its warehouse to 
Akron from Chicago, Illinois, early in the present year. 

E, M. McIntosh, of the export department of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., is among the men who recently returned from 
a trip through the Orient. C. M. McCreary, of the same company, 
is at the present time in Europe studying truck and motor bus 
conditions. 

Frank B. Harrington, for the past ten years associated with the 
rubber industry in Akron, has been named manager of sales by 
The Star Rubber Co. He has been connected with the sales 
departments of The B. F. Goodrich Co., The Miller Rubber Co. 
and the Dayton Rubber Co. 

The Kahnheimer Co., 515 Ohio State Bank Building, Akron, 
has been started by S. F. Kahnheimer, its president, to deal in 
crude and scrap rubber, and within the next six months plans 
to incorporate. Mr. Kahnheimer was for nine years with H 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc., as director and representative, 


Ohio 

Definite plans to increase tire production from 300 to 1,000 tires 
daily have been made by the Republic Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Youngstown, according to W. N. Fitch, general manager. The 
tire output is now concentrated at the Youngstown plant follow- 
ing the closing of the department at the Canton plant. Additional 
equipment for the production of mechanical goods has also been 
installed and the output is being increased gradually. 

The recently opened Tip Top Tire Repair Shop, 7050 East 


1,41 
hiy 


Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio, represents one of the most thoroughly 
equipped vulcanizing establishments of that vicinity. B. E. Frantz, 
who has had much experience in tire repair work, and who heads 
the organization, has installed throughout his plant machinery 
manufactured by The Akron Rubber Mold Co. 

The Erie Tire & Rubber Co., Sandusky, Ohio, has appointed 
C. O. Brandes export manager, with headquarters in Cleveland. 
Mr. Brandes was formerly expert manager for The Firestone 


Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 


The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 
Manufactured Goods 
The demand for all lines of rubber goods, and particularly 
tires, inner tubes, and mechanicals generally, is sufficient to keep 
the factories going at a very satisfactory rate of production. Fuel 
and transportation facilities have shown marked improvement. 


Midwest Rubber Association Banquet 

The regular monthly meeting and fourth annual banquet of the 
Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois, on Tuesday, January 30, 1923, 
at 6:30 p, m. Tickets will be $10. 

The banquet committee has prepared an attractive program that 
will surpass by far any previous function given by the association, 
and therefore a large attendance is expected. 


Midwestern Notes 

W. H. Salisbury & Co., Inc., 308 West Madison street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, is manufacturing its various lines of rubber goods 
in its new and modern factory at 411 North Michigan avenue. 
The officers include: M. B. Salisbury, president; H. H. Salis- 
bury, vice-president and treasurer; and J. C. Kettner, secretary. 
T. R. Claffy is sales manager. 

The United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, will manufacture shoe findings such as tacks and nails 
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at the branch factory it will establish in the recently purchased 


Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 


plant of the 


Missouri. 


The Latex Tire & Rubber Co., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, has 
opened a branch store at 321 Wells street, Milwaukee, in charge 

















of Harry H. Muench, manager. Mr. Muench is also manager of 
adjacent territory Both wholesale and retail business is re- 
ported good in this district 
[he Axtell Auto Accessories Co., 1507 Michigan Boulevard, 
{ azo, Illinois, a wholesale jobbing concern, took over during 
the summer just past the factory distribution in Chicago and Cook 
County on f ( s,” tires manufactured by the Grand 
Rapids Tire and Rubber Corporation, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Arrangements ar‘ w being made to open other distributing 
branches. Josepl \xtell is president of the Axtell company 
ind al f Tl I Rubber ( a subsidiary concern serving 
[lis d ilers 
The Rubber Trade on the Pacifie Coast 
Manufactured Goods 
i 1mns I irly l yecen ind some 
d ’ | ’ maximum r t vears, sent retail 
dealer n tl , ist scurrying with orders for rubber 
Tootwea and i tiie ( ist ranches tr the le ading 
l ! 1k ( ~ (ne ncerT id t keep 
a score ot tra warehous r a fortnight packing 
goods to meet the rush lers. Although well stocked, some of 
the bra es W l it wet season rubber goods 
ind l i peais t é ast 1 nore supplies. 
Dine ) 1 c iles ive ised up noticeably 
i et i ( oast it the tire factories 
ive t lesse nt ny siderable extent Some 
filling spring dating rders are very busy Generally speaking, 
mecha ils are s ind supplies for oil and mining needs 
ir in strong der I In druggists’ sundries and general 
iutor le acce 1 trade Ss repor 
Los Angeles 
George Bellis, well-known in the tire trade, will have charge of 
the new Lee Tire & Rubber Co. branch in Los Angeles. The 
company has bi ving a 120-foot fr age on Figueroa 
treet, near 18th \ ta 2-s ( s A building thereon, 
vith up-to-date t 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. Los Angeles branch reports ex- 
eptionally brisk Tire sales have been remarkably good, 
ind a be un be made for mechanicals. 7 
acancy of district manager, will, it is expected, be filled very 
hort! Mr. Carré ‘ held that position for more than a yea 
n J par ol g te he Goodri plant there 
|. B. Magee, | eles branch manager the United States 
Rubber ( ( plet lecember 15 an extensive trip through 
the Southwest, durit ( illed on the company’s principal 
g agen I He reports trade conditions very 
it act j 23 spects as excellent 
Tire productior running strong at the plant of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber C f California, in Los Angeles. The works re- 
ported the daily output December 15 as 3,200 casings and 3,700 
tubes. The 1922 daily average was 3,001 casings and 3,553 tubes. 
An increase for Decemb ver the preceding month was noted in 
the output of vulcanizers’ repair materials 
San Francisco 
An important event in rubber circles was the recent annual 
meeting. in San Francis f the branch managers of the United 
States Rubber Co. Over a score from all the Western states in- 


cluded in the Pacific Coast 


division attended, the session being 


The latter 
complimented his aides on the uniformly fine showing made by 


presided over by J. B. Brady, division manager. 
them for 1922 and outlined an aggressive merchandising plan for 
1923. Three days were spent in business conferences, and at the 
conclusion a banquet was tendered the visiting managers at the 
San Francisco Golf and Country Club. 

Although this is ordinarily the quieter season for most lines in 
the rubber trade on the Pacific Coast, the Pioneer Rubber Mills’ 
big factory at Pittsburg, Contra Costa County, California, is not 
only working on full time but increasing its force steadily and 
making further extensions to its plant. Business has shown a 
marked increase for 1922, both in units of production and gross 


value, and the management, which has remained unchanged for a 


long while, expects 1923 will show a great expansion in its out- 
put. 

The San Francisco branch of The B. F. 
of which W. T. 
5-story reinforced concrete building now being erected on Second 
street, 


Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Powell is manager, will soon be housed in a new 


between Brannan and Townsend. It will be equipped with 


every modern convenience and have a spur of track on which 


two cars may be loaded or unloaded at a time. The company now 
has temporary quarters on Howard street. 

The with San 
office at 417 Market street and general offices at Park avenue and 
Watt street, Oakland, California, is building a one-story factory 
addition, 135 by 


American Rubber Manufacturing Co., Francisco 


100 feet, of concrete construction, to be used for 
its rubber hose room. Two 48-inch Farrel mills now on the way 
be installed in the addition built in 1920. 


[he company specializes in mechanical rubber goods, especially 


from the East will also 


heavy goods such as conveying belts for gold dredging, oil suction 
for loading and unloading steamers, and cotton rubber-lined 
the 
called depression this concern has been operating 16 hours daily 
N. S. Dodge is president. 


hose 


re hose for cities, mills, and mines. Through all of 


so- 


and is still behind on orders. 


The Northwest 


The Columbia Tire Corporation’s new plant at Kenton, a 
subu f Portland, Oregon, is ready for occupancy, and pro- 
duction, it is stated, will begin early this njonth. The company 


of the most modern tire factories in the 
\ccording to R. A. Wurzburg, president, 250 men will 


boasts of having one 


ve employed, and the daily output will be 500 tires and 500 tubed. 
Cords and tubes of all sizes will be made, but only 30 by 3% 
fabrics. The company’s Portland office and service station wil! be 


roadway and Burnside street. A branch is being established 


In Seattie. 


The Southwest 








L. A. Hilton, manager of the United States Rubber Co’s. San 
Dic ra has been transferred to the Long Beach branch and 
is been succeeded by O. M. Campbell. The latter recently at- 
tended the conference of United States Rubber Co. Pacific 


te rritory 
Miller, 

The first of several large shipments of new machinery and 
additional tire 
by The 
a number of 


managers at San Francisco, accompanied by George W. 


manager of the new branch in Phoenix, Arizona. 


manufacturing equipment has just been reccived 
Spre ckels “Savage” 


15-foot 


This includes 
to other tire 
The Spreckels 
company has added still another tire to its line, known as the 
“Trailmaker.” This is a full-sized black cord of high quality 
and has an attractive non-skid tread design. 


Tire Co., San Diego 
addition 
building machinery of the most advanced type. 


press vulcanizers in 


It is made to com- 
pete with cord tires of other makes on the market, and it is ex- 
celled its big brother, the “Aristocrat Savage Cord.” 
The Spreckels 1923 campaign, which outlined at the re- 
cent conference of branch managers, includes the profit participa- 


only by 


was 


tion plan for dealers, said to be a real innovation in tire merchan- 
dising. 
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The Rubber Industry in Great Britain 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


Institution of Rubber Industry 


T the Manchester meeting in November a paper illustrated 
A with lantern slides was read by A. F. Baillie, of the Shell- 

Mex Co., on fuel oil. 
of our rubber works turned to oil as fuel for raising steam, but 
with the cheap coal now available there is loss in use of oil, from 
a strictly economic standpoint, and no rubber works are now using 
it. 

This paper was followed by a discussion on rubber manufac- 
turing difficulties opened by the chairman, J. H. Mandleberg, who 
confined his remarks to spreading, which branch, he thought, con- 
tains most of the difficulties found in rubber manufacturing in an 
accentuated form. The decomposition of rubber and many of 
the reactions of rubber take place at the surface and in spread 
goods the ratio of surface to mass is very high, therefore in 
rubber proofing they get many of the rubber difficulties multi- 
plied. 

Mr. Mandleberg said that much of the rubber machinery used 
is imperfect, the spreading machine being the most useless inven- 
tion that has ever come out of an engineering shop; it is ill- 
adapted to its purpose, but everybody goes on using it, and he 
hoped that during the discussion some one would suggest some 
better way of applying rubber to textures. 

The vexed question of variability wanted elucidation, and other 
topics which he thought might receive notice were the exact 
mechanism of vulcanization; acceleration, organic and inorganic; 
and the exact effect of carbon black on rubber. 

Captain F. J. S. Gray said that while spreading machines are 
much the same as years ago they vary in their lightness or heavi- 
ness of touch. Complaints have frequently arisen in the past 
which have been found to be due to the use of too much chloride 
of sulphur in the cure. Tetrachloride of carbon has the advantage 
over bisulphide of carbon in being noninflammable, nonexplosive 
and not nearly so detrimental to health. It also has the advantage 
of nearly 50 per cent slower evaporation, which gives more time 
for the chloride of sulphur to penetrate, thereby producing a 
With regard to carbon black it seemed extraor- 
dinary that the people who rushed to market it in England adver- 


better article. 


tised on the same page that carbon black is inert and then again 
stated that there is about 35 per cent increased or quicker vul- 
canization. After some months they suddenly became aware of 
this incongruity and an alteration was made. 


chemist’s question, the good effect being due to the very fine 


It was really a 


subdivision of the particles, a view which had the support of later 
speakers. 

E. Healey, who stated that this was his first appearance at a 
meeting of the institution, spoke on the human element, which 
had been referred to by Fordyce Jones. The question of the 
human element as applied to the workers, quite apart from the 
training of a technical staff, is one of the most important things 
in a rubber factory. .Reference had been made to workers get- 
ting fatigued and losing interest in their work. He did not want 
to boast of what they have done at Leicester, but during the last 
fifteen years they have endeavored to make every man interested 
in his work. This is important because carelessness among work- 


ers is something extraordinary, but with interest in the work they 
have found that waste and defects have been enormously re- 
duced. With regard to calendering versus spreading he thought 
that in calendering there is a danger of bottling up air; they have 
found this difficulty in connection with thread sheets and other 
fine work of that kind. 


During the last coal strike some 


Herbert Rogers thought the discussion was a useful one. Most 
of them had notes on various points which might be useful to 
somebody else and in having such a discussion they would be help- 
ing others. There was no need to refer to work which might 
be of special importance to particular firms. Spreading is as diffi 
cult now as it was with Macintosh and Hancock, who between 
them invented the spreader, a machine they cannot get away from 
today. Besides air bubbles in calendering there are many other 
difficulties. In quite a thin coat of spreading there are several 
coats of rubber which cannot be put on with a calender, and if 
there is a blemish in one coat it will be covered up by the next 
coat. His experience was that trouble with proofing arises if 
there is too much rubber. Actually a certain amount of substitute 
prolongs the life of an average proofing if it is properly vulcan- 
ized. With regard to the cold cure he did not know yet where 
the preper cure comes in. Some old samples which had been cured 
with bisulphide containing 5, 10, and 15 per cent of chloride of 
sulphur and all run over the curing roller at the same speed, today 


look to be in just the same condition. 


Continental makers pro- 
duce a proofing entirely different to what is made in Great Britain, 


Whether 


it is done by the cold cure or by the vapor process he did not 


being nicely finished and with a very smooth surface. 


know and would like to find out. 

H. Ferrario, a cloth maker, said that he had been in some 
works and noticed that the majority of spreading machines are 
not sectionalized, and that heavy and light proofings go on the 
same machine It is not easy to get at the facts because the 
majority of rubber people will not allow any one from outside 
to see the machines. Proofing today is a matter of price and it 
is the cheap stuff that is selling. The spreading machine may be 
‘rude, but it is the only one which will do the work. If proofing 
goes wrong the cloth supplier is sent for and blamed though he 
was not allowed to see any of the proofing work in progress. 
With regard to a certain cause of complaint a little time back 
it had been agreed on both sides that the cause was the alkali 
of a mineral dye, though each side persisted that the trace which 
they admitted responsibility for was not the cause of the trouble. 
He honestly thought that if the chemist had been left out of the 
discussion an agreement might have been reached. 

The chairman in replying referred to the Peachey process, men- 
tioned by Fordyce Jenes, and said that he did not like the two 
gases. He thought they ought to know more about the action of 
the sulphur dioxide on the cloths, on both the dye and the fiber. 
There was one thing he wanted to say and hoped the press would 
note. He hoped these discussions would become frequent, but he 
also hoped that no one would give away or even refer to any 
process which could be considered in the nature of a trade secret 
of his particular firm. Whether they believed in the existence of 
trade secrets or not it would do a great amount of harm and 
no good if reference were made to any so-called secret process. 
Problems common to all were more than sufficient to occupy their 
time. 


Manufacturers’ Association Head Visits Middle East 


E. Healey, president of the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and also vice-president of the Rubber Tire Manufacturers’ 
Association, is probably the most traveled of the leaders in the 
British rubber industry. At an early age he was doing strenuous 
work in New Zealand, and now after thirty years of service with 
the frm of W. & A. Bates, Limited, of Leicester, where he is 
now the controller of its destinies, he is just off on another for- 
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siness tour which is to include India, Burma, 
States, Java and probably Japan. 


irm of W. & A. Bates, 


the india rubber thread trade, 
. 





been known in 
home of the 


Limited, has long 
Leicester being the 


elastic webbing industry, after all that has 
find Mr. Healey 


manu- 


interesting 


and it is 


been said by the plantation rubber advocates to 


insisting that only Brazilian Para can be used in thread 


The new export duties on rubber in Ceylon, the Malay States and 








the Straits Settlements are not altogether to Mr. Healey’s liking, 
as he thinks they will tend to restrict trade instead of promoting 
ts expansion. In this matter he has spoken out strongly in the 
ette ent by himself and colleags of the India Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to the Stevenson Committee 
Financial Notes 

While some of important manufacturing companies show 
in their last reports a great improvement on the preceding ones, 
thers are taking a longer time to reattain their normal prcs- 


erity. Thus the India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works 
Co., I 
of £94,406. 


1 


imited, though it has done better, shows nevertheless a loss 
The that the 


oss is further depreciation in stock values, 


directors state main cause of 


a secondary cause 


section of the bi 


1S again 


conditions surrounding the tire isiness 


by intense foreign competition. The reserve 


+ tioh } 7 
rougnt about 


drawn upon to wipe out the deficit and the fund is now reduced 


to £140,000. Heavy though the loss is, it is much below that of 
the former balance of £445,461 for eleven months only. However, 


a criticism in one of our 





financial papers suggests that something 


wrong with working conditions and that shareholders are 
istifed in calling for a thorough investigation. 

The Limited, a fusion of two Man- 
chester & Sons, Limited, and the 


was registered in Novem- 


Greengate & Irwell Co., 


private firms—Frankenburg 
Irwell & Eastern Ru 
last report for 1921 it showed a loss of £61,514, 


ber Co., Limited 


» 7 ¢ T } 
ber, 1919. In the 


but against this was placed £74,119 which it 
a4 . 1, 


was hoped to recover 
profits duty paid by the tw 


The 
} 


has recently been made by the directors 


excess private firms. 
announcement, however 
hat the claimr has beer 


definitely rejected by the Board of Inland 


Revenue, and they propose to deal with the finances at once. 
The proposal is to write down the capital from £800,000 to £725,000 
share on the 375,000 ordinary shares, leaving 
them at 16s. each, and at the time to 25,000 
shares into 31,250 ordinary shares of 16s. each. 
is one of £400,000 preference shares, the in- 
on which has been paid. 

Bros. & Limited, the 


nrm, annour 


by canceling 4s. per 
same divide the 
unissued ordinary 
The only public issue 
terest 
and 


declare a divi- 


Siemens well-known electrical 


cable hat it is not in a position t 


dend on the ordinary A year ago there was a dividend of 


snares. 


ls. per share and the present default has caused some surprise 
because this class of business has continued good all through the 


slump 
British Trade with India 
The report for the last fiscal year ended March 31, 1922, con- 


tains some alterations in the imports of rubber goods 
supremacy which the United States at- 
The total imports of rubber tires 


gainst 141 


howing a decline in the 


tained during the war years. 
lakhs of rupees during the last year ; 


The imports from the United Kingdom fell 


were valued at % 
in the previous year 
from 35 to 26, the United States from 37 to 21, while Italy fell 


from 4 to 12, « 


the first three months 


Cc 
anging from the first to the fourth place. In 
f the current year the import of tires has 
increased and in this period the United States came first, France 
United third. 
well-known greater wear and tear of tires during the hot months 


second, and the Kingdom Presumably it is the 





the increased imports. 


that has caused 
The 


Junlop and Michelin are strong competitors. Quite 


~ 


Goodyear and Fisk tires retain their popularity, but the 


recently, aiso, 


Siam, the 


Germany has reentered the Indian market and we may expect their 


business to increase owing to the cheapness of their tires and 
other goods. 


There 


magnitude, in 


no rubber works in Bombay and only one, of no 


The 


them in England are not found in 


are 
retail rubber shops as we 


India and the 


great Calcutta. 


know business 
is done in the bazaars by import firms specializing in rubber goods. 
Several of the manufacturers have their own offices and 
staffs in 
way, having 


large 
}ombay and Calcutta, the Dunlop company leading the 


branch offices also in many of the smaller towns. 


Well-Known Tire Manufacturer Dies 


Cuthbert Burnett, who has died at the age of 77, was well known 
in recent years in connection with motor tires which he com- 
menced manufacturing first at Limpley Stoke near Bath, later 


Mills, Trowbridge, Wiltshire. An engi- 


greater part of his career was passed in 


removing to the Yerbury 
neer by profession, the 
in the north of England, and it is not 
Burnett Tyre Co. 


Burne:t 


connection with coal mining 
generally known that Burnett of the was 
the well-known 


identical with Burnett of coal washin 


plant 





NORTHWESTERN RUBBER CO.’S SALES OFFICE 
fice of the Northwestern Rubber Co., 
rubber reclaimer, is now with Buckleton 


sales Litherland, 
& Nourry, 


d inquiries 


Liverpool, 
Ltd., 13 Rumford street, Liverpool, where orders an 


should be directed. 





ANOTHER RUBBER LATEX COMPANY 
Latex Co., Limited, 7 and & Winchester 
London, England, will carry on the business of 
manufacturers, importers 
agents and dealers in rubber, rubber latex, and rubber 
also handle 
and linoleum 
The first directors are | se 
Zorn, Ravensdeane, Grove Park, S. E. 12; and J. F 12, 
Chepstow Place, W. 2, 


The - Rubber Great 
treet, E. C. Z 
general merchants, and exporters, 
brokers, 
goods of all kinds. It will asbestos and asbestos 


goods, as well as leather substitutes, paper, pulp, 
papermaking materials, etc. 


airbairn, 


both in London. 


TYPKE & KING, LIMITED 
Among British organizations which specialize in the manufac- 
for the rubber and allied industries no company 
is better known than Typke & King, Limited, Crown Chemical 
Works, Mitcham Common, Surrey, England. Established in 1883, 
this company’s plant has, from small beginnings, steadily devel- 
oped, until today the property, with its various buildings, includes 


chemicals 


ture of 


more than eleven acres. 

Since the death of W. R. King, his associate, P. G. W. Typke, 
has continued in office, assisted by the following executives: W. 
W. King, A. P. King, H. E, King, and W. J. Peter. The com- 
pany’s products, including golden and crimson antimony sulphides, 
are being exclusively handled in the United States by L. H. 
Butcher Co., Inc., 239 Front street, New York, N. Y. 


RUBBER MANUFACTURE IN EGYPT 

Egypt for the past 11 years has been maintaining a factory of 
some importance for the production of rubber goods. The con- 
cern known as the Société des Industries Egyptiennes, Sahel E] 
Ghelal, Boulac, Cairo, was reorganized in 1916 as a limited liabil- 
ity company and is now a subsidiary of the Banco di Roma, of 
Rome, Italy. The company has agencies in Alexandria and Port 
Said, and imports raw rubber and other materials from England 
and Belgium, and a small quantity from France. The value of the 
output has been estimated at £E20,000 annually, and the follow- 


ing articles are manufactured: rubber sheets and plates, carved 
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and molded; technical articles for industrial purposes; rubber 


hose and tubings; articles for hospitals and pharmacies; and 
tires, tubes, etc., for motor cars and cycles—Commerce Reports. 


The Rubber Trade in Europe 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


Austria 
The Globus Gummi-und Asbestwerke G. m. b. H, Vienna branch 
of the firm of the same name in Ahrenbéck near Liibeck, has 
dissolved. 





Gummiwarenfabriks A.-G., Vienna, is a new firm, formed 
to manufacture all kinds of goods of rubber, gutta percha and 
the like. 

Denmark 


During the first six months of 1922, Denmark imported 66,900 
kilos of rubber, compared with 184,800 in the corresponding period 
of 1921. For the first half of 1922 she imported 20,600 kilos of 
footwear compared with 18,300 kilos; for the similar period in 
1921, 262,600 kilos of bicycle tires against 177,300 kilos; 388,300 
kilos of automobile tires against 189,500 kilos; 44,700 kilos of 
cycle tubes and 21,900 kilos of automobile tubes against 19,40C 
kilos and 11,400 kilos, respectively; 53,400 kilos of other tubing 
against 26,500 kilos; other rubber goods with fabric, 98,200 
kilos against 81,200 kilos; other rubber goods without fabric, 
82,900 kilos against 66,300 kilos. 


France 


The Société Générale pour la Fabrication des Matiéres Plas- 
tiques reports a loss of 328,671 francs over the year’s working. 
Owing to general conditions the demand for the company’s 
products declined so that one of its two factories had to be closed 
for seven months and did not reopen until April. The loss shown 
above will be amortized by a deduction from the reserves 
amounting to 350,000 francs. 

The Société Francaise des Produits J. I. D., Malakoff, Seine, 
has been formed for the purpose of manufacturing and dealing 
in rubber and chemical products. 


Germany 


To a superficial observer Germany continues to present a pros- 
perous appearance: factories are working to capacity, there is 
little unemployment, and companies turn out big dividends. How- 
ever, the prosperity is mainly fictitious. The mark is practically 
valueless, and the question of securing capital for the purpose of 
buying raw materials for the rubber industry is becoming more 
and more vexatious. The scarcity of fuel is also cause for anxiety 
and many factories would have closed had it not been possible to 

btain English coal. 

The constant advance of prices to keep pace with the falling 
mark is resulting in a slackening of the rush to place orders so 
noticeable some months ago. In some branches, notably the 
surgical rubber branch, prices no longer go up, say, 10 per cent 
at a time, but from one week to the next one or two thousand 
per cent is added to the basic price which is that of last year. In 
fact, by the time a paper has published an increase this is no 
longer valid as a new increase has already been decided upon. 

Just as a curiosity, the latest increases are quoted, and will 
undoubtedly be out of date by the time this appears in print. 
The surgical hard and soft rubber goods factories have decided 
that from November 22, additional charges on seamless goods 
are to be 10,000 per cent; preservatives and seamless pessaries 
7,500 per cent; sheet rubber goods 6,000 per cent; hard rubber 
goods 6,000 per cent; mineralized rubber goods 6,000 per cent; 
catheters 6,000 per cent; bathing caps, tobacco pouches and 


sponge bags 4,000 per cent. The price for all kinds of tires has 


f 

been raised 50 per cent; insulated wires are from 25 to 90 per 
cent higher according to gage and type of insulation; technical 
rubber goods are 33% per cent higher and terms of payment 
are very unattractive for the buyer. 

The uncertainty in the matter of prices, then, as well as that 
of delivery, is causing buyers to hold off more or less. How- 
ever, factories have been able to work as usual as many still had 
old orders to go on. 

The decrease in orders is not due to lessened local demand 
alone; the export business is also suffering, for in many cases 
the German prices have exceeded the world market prices so 
that German goods manufactured from imported raw materials 
are no longer as attractive to the foreign buyer as they were 
Then, too, several foreign countries, particularly Spain and Italy, 
have revised their tariffs and are imposing prohibitive duties on 
German goods. 

\ll these circumstances, in addition to the increasing cost of 
labor, are causing the greatest anxiety, and manufacturers are 
asking themselves how much longer they will be able to keep 
going; many, in fact, are seriously considering the advisability of 
restricting their output. 


Company News 


The need for capital is well illustrated by recent decisions of 
some of the foremost German rubber manufacturers. Thus the 
Continental Caoutchouc-und Gutta-Percha-Compagnie, Hanover, 
intends to increase its capital by 180 million marks. The Ver- 
einigte Gummiwaren-Fabriken Harburg-Wien, Harburg, now 
known as Harburger Gummiwarenfabrik Phoenix fruher - Ver- 
einigte Gummiwaren-Fabriken Harburg-Wien, has raised its cap- 
ital from 33,000,000 marks to 77,000,000 marks. 

The Mitteldeutsche Gummiwarenfabrik Louis Peter, A. G., 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, will increase its capital to 190,000,000 
marks ordinary shares and 20,000,000 marks preferential shares 
by issuing two sets of stock up to 80,000,000 marks each. 

he Kabelwerk Aktiengesellschaft, Hamm, Westphalia,. has 
been founded with a capital of 2,000,000 marks. The firm will 
manufacture and sell cables, wires, insulating rods and the like. 

The Titan-Caoutchouc Gutta-Percha und Chemische Werke, 
\.-G., has been established at Horrem with a capital of 20,000,000 
marks. 


Rubber Heels and Soles 


The impossible prices demanded for leather have caused dealers 
to show extraordinary interest in rubber heels and soles which, 
though expensive enough, are cheap in comparison with the leather 
goods. Big stocks of rubber heels or soles cannot be kept on 
hand as deliveries from the manufacturers are not only slow but 
limited. As a rule solid rubber heels are now in demand, and 
while there was not much of a market for rubber soles, the price 
of leather has increased the demand for the rubber sole so that 
this is almost as much in request as the rubber heel. Odds and 
ends left over from the manufacture of rubber, balata and leather 
belting are used for the soles. 

Rubber heels and soles are no longer put up in packages of 
dozens, but are sold loose to dealers in order to save the costs 
of packing. A sign of the time is this, that vulcanizing works 
have taken up the repair of rubber soles and even of heels besides 
the repair of tires. 

Various methods have been tried in order to increase the du- 
rability of the rubber heels and soles, but without much success. 

As for attaching the heels and soles to footwear this is some- 
times done by the purchaser himself, but generally he requires the 
services of the shoemaker, who charges from 60 to 100 marks for 
attaching a pair of heels or soles, which is not considered ex- 
orbitant, as rubber cement is dear and a quantity of it is required, 
to say nothing of the man’s time and labor. 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


Malaya 


Rubber Restriction a Law 


HE Feder incil at Kuala Lumpur unanimously | 
Rubber Restriction Bill and this became law on N 

















Wuring t ! ssion it was suggested that all power of con- 
. Q é inds of the Federal Council and 
Sa ] « the il « mittec 
S at ( e \ he ?avdk W. uu Max- 
W t rganizat 1 the rubber planting 
stry t the utmost attent e given this 
stiot ‘ s hearers that the measure otf the 
success or the s ld th ret ns of t exports oj 
( from i e end next ir and the be- 
9 y i it acc dingly this s iould ¢ 
I exe ption for var § reasons were 
it il 
Rega ‘ ( ng the working of the duty in 
+} ition W given to the desirability 
CHANGES IN ORIGINAL BILI 
S ¢ 1 i! draft already publish Thus 
there w i \ r partial exemption to be 
era e cases, to secure that the rules be 
Ace ( t I eing ight into force; that n¢ 
il rson appointed under the 
ment e qu t ft r that may be 
é ‘ s 13 y court of law 
I v ) the enactn was itex 
I trees whether treated r eated 
m b The clause concerning 
e the sheet ibber cut into 
5 s might we ve claimed to be 
1 ed n advis t lea 1 
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f local Wi e asked to make of 
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given up to the Custom 
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distri i to issue 
n t original rates, thus 
2 ur t 0) per cent to 65 per 
( + 65 4U ( t 7 cents per pou id 
5 every 5 per cent er 70 per 
42 ce 
VIEWS ON RESTRICTION 
Now that 1 er restriction by legislation has finally been in- 
troduced. it not altogether a happy sign that there is no more 
nimit mong planters than there was before While many 
ve me t er saving them from ruin, there is the usual 
number of is” who refuse to see anything good in re- 


will be disastrous. 


the 


; ’ * ; rr hy . } - 7 
1 and phesy tna the resuit 


These do not attach any importance to the sudden rise of 


stiffening of the market 


price of t 





it as his opinion that 


One well-known anti-restrictionist gave 
the clamor about overproduction here for the past eighteen 
months and the constant talk about restriction has resulted in 


up and now that restriction is in force they 


off until prices reach a level that suits them. 
local press, although by no means unanimous on the value 


rs stocking 
will simply hold 
Th 

h believes that it deserves to be given an honest and 


scheme, 

The Straits Times 
thus: It finds that the 
ot the 


points out several defects in the scheme, 
Stevenson Committee ignored the condition 
no steps have been taken to help poor 
period of reaction from the first boom of 
problem, which is of vital importance, has 
taken of fact that 
big stocks have been accumulated by consumers who can there- 
th 


tore resist Nn 


and that 


estates 


possible 


estates over a | 


restriction The labor 


nsidered; no account has been the 


not been ct 


igher prices if they wish to, with disastrous results 


to most producers. The scheme restricts exports and leaves 
production perfectly free so that whoever wishes to do so can 
continue producing to capacity and hoard the excess product until 


The scale of maximum out- 


Duncan, on which restriction is to be 


the restriction ordinances disappear 
given by Mr based 
in cases where the owner is unable to declare the quantity of rub- 
ber produced from his holding during the specified period is ab- 


solutely incorrect. 


l e scale is as follows: 
Maximun output 
Age J 2 a year per acre 
Under 5 years Nil 
Between 5 and ears 120 pounds 
Betwe 6 and 7 rs 180 pounds 
Between 7 and 8 years 240 pounds 
. s and ove 320 pounds 


remedied, the paper 
be loyally supported. 


In spite of these defects, which could be 


question feels that the scheme ought to 


It further considers that the scheme should remain in force un- 
til stocks held in Malaya are normal as this would tend to 
prevent evasion of the law. It also suggests that scare tactics 





1ay be used by American consumers for which, it holds, the only 
ply is more stringent restriction. But to enable producers to 
carry on, some scheme for financial aid is essential. 
The \alaya Tribune is glad restriction has come at last and 
is that the remarkable part of it is that “the industry probably 


enemy’—being the American consumers who take 


e bulk of the world’s rubber. That famous Fifty Millions 
Scheme may be shown . . . to have clinched the decision 


f the powers-that-be in London.” 
he Malay fai! 


' hopes it will tend to stabilize prices and do 
iy with ruthless 


speculation while the Free Press sees demand 
with supply, resulting in the prospect of a 
1924. 


Tin & Rubber Journal agrees with certain persons 


d to catch up 
rtage of rubber in 
The Valayan 
that America has not expressed an opinion about 
it But it does not agree 
means that Americans are preparing to fight us 
“tooth and nail.” On the other hand, it hopes that the local com- 
mittees appointed to enforce restriction will pay little heed to the 
selfish men who will pester them for preferential treatment. 
Taking it all in all, people are fairly satisfied that something has 
at last been done and the rise in prices is considered encouraging, 
although the more cautious are warning that consumers will 
probably adopt a wait-and-see attitude which will be reflected in 


a drop in prices. 


t is curious 


has 


come into being. 
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Chicle Gum in Malaya 


A contributor to the Malayan Tin & Rubber Journal points out 
a neglected potentiality in Malaya, namely the Achras sapota, the 
tree from which chicle gum is obtained in Central America, He 
quotes an article from THe INpIA Rupper Worxp, of May 1, 1921, 
on the history of chicle in the chewing gum business in America. 
Here in Malaya only the fruit of the sapodilla, known here as 
the Chiku, is used and it is suggested that it would be worth 
' 
i 


while extracting the gum. 


Exports of Latex 


During September, 1922, rubber latex to the amount of 1,595 
gallons, valued at $2,335 (Straits currency), was exported from 


Malaya. The total shipments of the article up to the end of 


September, 1922, were 4,678 gallons, valued at $7,626. 


Ceylon 

Considering the amount of opposition schemes of restriction 
have encountered, it is surprising to notice how quietly Ceylon 1s 
taking the enforcement of restriction. In Malaya, where the Gov- 
ernment was constantly asked to intervene, the Stevenson scheme 
is not as welcome as would be expected and more than one “anti” 
has voiced jiis opinion on the subject. But here very little is 
heard either for or against the scheme. In fact, one might almost 
say people are indifferent about the matter. 

As regards the means of control, a system of licenses will be 
used here instead of the system of coupons to be used in Malaya. 
There is also a slight difference in the duty rates which are a 
trifle lower than in the other colony. Thus the minimum duty 
will be 234 rupee cents per pound (about 1 cent, American cur- 
rency); over 60 per cent to 70 per cent, 25 cents; 70 to 75 per 
cent, 37 cents; 75 to 80, 44 cents; 80 to 85 per cent, 50 cents; 
85 to 90, 56 cents: 90 to 95, 62 cents; 95 to 100, 69 cents; over 


100, 75 cents 
Netherlands East Indies 


ion in Malaya and Ceylon was of 





The news regarding restri 
course received with the necessary excitement. Quite a number of 
Dutch planters and even some local papers have suggested that 
the time has come for the Dutch Government to change its attitude 
regarding restriction. The Deli (Sumatra) Courant asks whether 
the Dutch are to continue to keep aloof from any plan of co- 
1 


operating with the British and reminds its readers that it has sat 


Ss 
1 


the Dutch may vet regret it when later on they will 


before that 
be reproached for having profited by the sacrifices of their British 
colleags. 


The Nederlandsch-Indisch Rubbertijdschrift, however, sees no 
the Dutch to follow the British 


moral obligation on the part of 
example. The latter knew the decision of the Dutch Government. 
Had this not been the case and had the British gone ahead with 
restriction, half trusting that the Dutch would follow suit, the 
case would have been differen 

¢ 


The English companies here have not come to any definite 


decision as to their réle in the matter of restriction. The directors 
of Harrisons & Crossfield, Limited, London, will call for 25 per 
cent restriction on all their estates in Java and Sumatra. 

The other companies have not vet received definite instructions 
from London. However, the production of the British enterprises 
in Java is so small as compared with the Dutch ones that the 
effect of restriction on the total production of Java will be very 
slight. 

That many of the Dutch are in favor of restriction is clear 
from the numerous schemes submitted to local periodicals from 
time to time. One discussed in an article on crops in Deli, Sumatra, 
is—let us say—novel. It provides for nothing less than the ex- 
termination of 50 per cent of the Hevea plantations in all the rub- 
ber-planting districts in Asia. After proper investigation by the 
experiment stations and with their guidance all rubber estates 


which do not come up to certain standards as regards soil, plant- 
ing methods, climate, quality and yield of the trees, etc., up to 50 
per cent of the total area, shall be destroyed. A selling organiza- 
tion is to be established to control the entire output. All countries 
joining the scheme are to forbid further planting of new areas. 
The owners of the rubber to be destroyed are to be compensated 
from funds laid aside from the price obtained which would un- 
doubtedly immediately go up 40 to 80 cents (gilder cents) per 
pound. 

This plan, says its author, goes to the root of the situation— 
too much rubber and too much that is inferior, has been planted. 
\ll other schemes are like so much patchwork and if the plan 
outlined is not adopted the price will shortly drop to 20 or even 


10 cents a pound 
Forward Contracts 


A number of Sumatra companies report forward contracts over 
1923 

The Suniatra Rubber Cultuur Mij. Serbadjadi—60,000 kilos at 
55 cents per half-kilo and 60,000 kilos at 65 cents per half-kilo. 

Lampong Sumatra Rubber Mij.—60,000 kilos at 60 cents per 
half-kilo and 60,000 kilos, 80 per cent first quality, at 64 cents 
per haif-kilo. 

Silau Sumatra Rubber Mij.—60,000 kilos, first quality, at 65 
cents per half-kilo. 

Rubber Mij. Ambalatoe—60,000 kilos, first quality, at 60 cents 
per halt-kilo. 


It is further learned that: the Koloniale Rubber ( 


utuur Mij. 
5 per cent 

62 cents 
per half-kilo (75 per cent first quality) ; the Deli-Batavia Rubber 


1 
sold 90 tons of rubber at 64% cents per half-kilo, 7 
rst quality; the Padang Rubber Mij. sold 60 tons at 


Mij. has sold 60 tons at 66 cents per half-kilo. 


Sumatra 
Rubber Latex 
For some time past considerable quantities of latex are being 
shipped from Belawan-Deli (Sumatra) to the United States. In 
February, 18,550 kilos were exported; March, 72,600 kilos; May, 
65,500 kilos; Tune, 110,210 kilos; July, 69,364 kilos; August, 56,400 
kilos; in all, 392,624 kilos. 
Indo-China 
Unique in the annals of the history of the rubber planting in- 
dustry was the occasion on September 13, 1922, when at Saigon, 


1 


Madame de la Souchére, rubber planter and vice-president of the 
Syndicat des Planteurs de Caoutchouc de l’Indochine, received 
the Cross of the Légion d’Honneur. 

In 1910, Madame de la Souchére took up rubber planting with 
her husband in Long-thanh. Shortly afterwards, her husband 
died, and the young Frenchwoman continued the task of exploiting 
the concession of more than 1,200 hectares. She won out at last 
and a model plantation of 700 hectares of Hevea bears testimony to 
her ability as a planter, 

Japan 

According to the Japan Chronicle, great changes have taken 
place in the Japanese rubber industry. The rubber factories in 
Osaka and Kobe have reduced their output to half of that of 
previous years. Since February many important dealers in rubber 
have closed their offices or ceased their activities. The Shabamata 
Shoten stopped their transactions in rubber; the Oyamada Shoten 
experienced difficulties in carrying out their contracts; the 
Ueyama Shoten and the Isobo Shoten suffered serious losses on 
rubber transactions and have closed their offices. The latter firm 
has filed a petition for bankruptcy. 


REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS—H. C. 
Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 


The United States 


Issued* November 





Issued* November 2 











States Patent Office, 


and Process Patents on pages 229-230 





Issued* November 28, 1922 
Resilient tire E. G. Niess-Wanter, Pittsburgh, I 
Reinforced pneumatic tire. T. Naus, Chicago, Il. 
Pneumatic tire. W. B. Shaw, New York, N. Y. 
s wheel rim. J. H. Clark, Portage City, Wis 
signor of % to J. M. Russell, Portland, Oreg. 
Rubber heel. S. Adamezyk, Chicopee, Mass, 


> beads. A. C. Pratt, Deer 
nal Bead Wire Co., a Del 








Newark, Ohio. 
re ire. Des Moines, Ia. 
Pneumatic tire and rim. H. F. Schnell, Irvington, N. J 





The Dominion of Canada 
Granted October 24, 1922 


read. J. Brown, Auckland, New Zealand. 
heel. A. Trolano, Washington, District of Columbia, 





Fountain pen. A. Winter, Jersey City, N. J.. U. S. A. 
Granted October 31, 1922 
Airless tire. L. Cartier, Oakland, Calif., U. S. A 


Resilient cushioned wheel. G. E. Hoard, Washington, District 
f Columbia, U. S. A 











Urine container. T. T. Snow, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
Ue A. 

Heel . E. W. Wood, New York City, U. S. A. 

Adjus pressure valve for tires. L. Gravel, Montreal, and 
( uyer, St. ‘Lambert, assignee of 14-interest—both in 
Y ebe 

Life-saving suit. J. Niemiec, Newark, N. J., and J. Trendel, 
Hamtramck, Mich., assignee of 4-interest—bot} n the 
U.S. A 


Granted November 7, 1922 


St battery grid with hard rubber corner. R. S. Hallett, 
We mouth, Nova Scotia. 

Sattery vent. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec, assignee of H. Weida, Highland Park, 
New Jersey, U. S. A. 

Auricular telephone. The Siemens & Halske Aktiengesellecha‘t, 
Berlin, assignee of L. Weber, Charlottenburg—both in Ger- 
many. 

Telephone transmitter. The Telephone Manufacturing Co. (1920), 
Limited, London, S. E. 21, assignee of R. L. Murray, Bushey 
Heath, Hertfordshire—both in England. 

Finger_guard for typewriter line spacer. W. V., A. E., and 
C. E. Redfern, assignee of % interest, each—all of Victoria, 
m 

Tire protector. C. Kuentzel and F. T. Lahey, assignee of 
interest—both of Akron, Ohio, U. S 


Granted November 14, 1922 

Closure for rubber garment protectors. M. S. George, St. Louis, 
Mo., U. S. A. 

Non-inflatable, non-collapsible resilient tire. G. E. Gilmore, Euclid 
Village, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Pneumatic tire. W. W. Moore, Phillipsburg, Mont., U. S. A. 

Arm apron for haircutters, etc. E. C. Pease, Nantucket, Mass., 
Cae oe 








Elastic wheel with rubber disks around hub. C. L. Renard and 
H. J. M. Peny, assignee of '% of the interest—both of Eau- 
benne, Seine and Oise, France 

Parachute. S. Szucs, Homestead, Pa., U. S. A. 

Valve device for_inflatable garments. J. J. Tischer, Westbury, 
Long Island, New York A. 


The United Kingdom 
Published November 1, 1922 


Breast pump. M. R. Del Castillo, 13 Buen Pastor street, San 
Sebastian, Spain. 

Spon ge rubber sock with sponge rubber foot arch support. W. 
allan, 1 Greyhound Terrace, Greyhound Lane, Streatham, 


Le yndon. 
Spring vehicle wheel with rubber cushioning ring. J. de Cosmo, 
86 bis rue de Villiers, Larallois Perret, Seine, France. (Not 


yet accepted.) 
Rubber tile. J. H. Hale, 33 Cotham Road, Bristol. 


Published November 8, 1922 


Inner tire molded in two parts, then vulcanized together, etc. 
: ‘ ; 


G. A. H. Robbins, Delamore, Kedron, and S. F. E., Ein- 
siedel, 82 Arthur street, New Farm—both in Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia. 
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5,908 Tir 


\ G. Runge, 1374 East 
Cleveland, 
valve R. G. Old, 
Dover Road—both in 


reet 


re Road, and F. W. Hill, 138 





appliances witl ber bladders. C. Keith, 2 
Cecil Road, Wimbledon, 

tire. I. Cuppitman, 16 Barbican, 
with bristles amalgamated with 
rfolk Road, Brighton, 
iire molded in two parts, then vulcanized 
H. Robbins, Delamore, Kedren, and S. : 
Arthur street, New Farm—bot in Brisbane, 
(Refers to Specification No. 185, 
es, catheters, etc., with tapered helix 
Victoria, Vichy, France 





2 Pneumatic London. 


143 Brush A. Don, 
N 


rubber. C. 
Sussex 

together. G. A 
Einsiedel, 82 
Australia 





h 
799, 
Charnaux, 
¢ avenue 


Vienna. 





Cushion wheel L. Carlberger, 49 Turner Méddling, 
(Not yet accepted.) 
Published November 15, 1922 
278 I rove C flanged rubber studs for boots. G. 





vht 


Inc., 47 


street, East Cowes, Isle-of- 





8 Metal dust 





valves. rader’s Son, 





Z l c t A. 7 ) 
Vanderbilt aver Srooklyn, N. Y., znee of H. P. Kraft, 
219 Godwin avenue, Ridgewood, N. J.—both in U. S. A. (Not 
yet accepted.) 
4 Re street, Brookline, Mas 








49 Sh ict ectric Co., Limited, N 
i Westminster; assignee 
-n ark d, New Jersey, to Te Ss 
(Not yet accepted. ) 
Published November 22, 1922 
68 Inflatable pontoons for r ships. J. W. Reno, 261 
Broadway, New York, A 
Temporary tire valve cap. A. S Inc., 783 Atlantic 
, Br New York, \., and J. T. Dyer, 8 
& 


ork, U. | J. 
Park, Enfi Middlesex 


. 
1701 Oak street, San 





Br 


adwick, 














31 P tire H. S. Rector, 1801 South Michigan avenue, 
hi “ ea 
34 Reservoir pen. E. Hitchon, The Brae, Westmoreland. 
37 Garter L. Platt, 210 Cathedral Parkway, York City, U. 
S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 
Published November 29, 1922 
achable studs of rubber or leather for soles and heels of 
c ket and other boots and shoes I 4. Plant, 1 Station 
S25 Got | 687 Aberdeen street, 
A 
864 Rubber street, Y A. W. W 
Nort ya, Ceylon 
5 I tread band H H Sv 1 é Sherm in street, Grar i 
Ra s, Mic cL. Ss 
New Zealand 
Published October 5, 1922 
g Resilic t nflated balls. T. H. Channon, 43 Booth 
street Sydney, N. S. W 















32 reed with self-healing mastic E. W. Thurlow, 28 
street, Middle Brighton K. Hughes, 22 
treet, Melbourne—both in 
741 ine teat cup mouthpiece J. H. Mason, Te Marapa 
1 ne, Feilding 
$ Apparatus for obtaining film record of sound vibrations through 
the agency of light and reproducing sound from a photo- 
graphically printed film sound record provided with rubber 
iaphragm. <A, J. Garrod, 99 Sussex street, Sydney, N. S. Q 
Published November 2, 1922 
77,—SsoWéPrvee urning hort lt 1. F. Smit 1 Speedwell R 
Edg s B 2 ’ Eng 
Germany 
Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
287 ) Sanitary band Richard Kossack, Steinstrasse 
38 ) Tane Wallace, London; repre 
Ss. W. il. 
338 - ) e€ Soc. An. Brevetti Ruit, 
Italy; represented by H. Springmann, E. Herse and 
arkuh 5 
$56 19 Deutsch-Englische 
hmel eg an r. Zacharias von Hirsch- 
rlir 
$37 9 ents Georg Hasse 


$58 1921) Aladar F ner, udapest; represented by 
774 irdel, I pe et 
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‘ t sitior te trusses, abdominal s 
I D. Gandior g siness S 
ss ( S Fr sco, ( 
c x nd elastics sed wearing apparel, 
I Govert I ner Co., Ne York, N. Y¥ 
( shoes 1 e of leather, rubber, fabric, and 
H. W. Merriam Shoe Co., Ne N. J 
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Woma white letters or tagonal back 
t encile ‘ € 
La lack letters men’s ts and shoes 
f ie er, fabr rubber, or combinatior The Roth 








ttles 
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S & Rubber ‘ Brooklyn, N. Y 
Harley- Day Motor ¢ Mil 
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S mater I her t 
t Car an Products Co., Ltd., 
‘ € 
( RETER t essories, including gaskets, 
gs gages, € I M. | ey, M treal 
entation of an athlete stretching a patch in 
y rays—tire tube patches F. H. Bin 
D e Patch Manufacturing ( Cleveland, 
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esentatior tT tw athletes stretching a ft tch— 
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[ristaR within geometric figure formed by two triangles, and 


t 

three six-pointed stars—asbestos packing joints. Société 

Anonyme des Metaux Tristar, 17 Boulevard Helvétique, 

Geneva, Switzerland; address in United Kingdom, care of 
' 


ud, 19 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
PARAPED—nz 


invulcanized crépe india rubber sheet. R. F, 
58 Leadenhall street, London, E. C. 3 






SE! ngle s d above the letters 
S : included No. 40. The Self 
( r Ce aco Works, Clifton 





Manchest 
eon 1 representation 
No. 40. Farbwerke 











ning, Hoechst-on-the-Main, 
mz m, care of Abel & Imray, 

Sout! S 2 ae 
Capitot—r Brothers, Ltd., 23-27 Great 

Easterr 

I PenNAnt-—rubher gutta percha goods not included 
n classes other than Class Ne 41 Industrial Rubber 
Prod: Ltd., Br Hous 191-192 Tottenham Court Road, 







i g € goods not ine ed in classes 
ther than Class N ial Rubber ducts, Ltd., 
ttenham Court Roa andon, W. 1. 


1 in classes 








r tl Class N 4 Ir strial Rubber icts, Ltd., 
Br Ilous 19 2 Tottenham Court Read, lon, W. 1. 
Published November 8, 1922 

( s nacl ! € nings, et The Cape s Co 
Lt G 1 1 Annex King street, London, E. C. 2 

CareETTO— ings rake linings, et Ihe Cape Asbestos Co., 
Lt G hall Annexe, 23 Kir strect, London, E. C. 2 

Swan lolis and various inds of toys included in Class Nx 


G. Murdoch & Co., Ltd 





proprietors of Star Manu 






t ( Hatton Heuse, Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 
l 1 High street, New Oxford street, Londen, W. C. 2. 
ATLA thalls, tennis bails, et oO. | Lewis, 50 Stanley 
R , Ww for Lond I 8 
FIVESTENN—games and sporting ticles not included in classes 
ther tl Class 49 
VW ill goods except golf balls ] 49 D. 





Ltd., 12-18 Bath Row, Bir: 
luded in Class No. 49. W. G. Morris, 
Morris Golf Ball Manufacturing Co., 17 Queens 
Merton, Londen, S. W. 19. 

in Class N 49. W. G. Morris, 
»., 92 Gardield Road, Wimbledon, 


Mason & Sons, 
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RoyLanp—all 
Golf Ball 





Lenci—toys and dolls. E. Scavini, 5 via Marco Polo, Turin, 
lress in United Kingdom, care of Lleyd Wise & Co 


it, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W. C. 2 


os 


10 New ( 
Published November 15, 1922 
j 


B & D in center of representation of a six-sided seal bearing the 
turer’s name and address—portable electric machines, 
ers, air compressors, etc. The Black & Decker Manu- 
tacturing Co., 600 East Pennsylvania avenue, Towson Heights, 
Baltimore, Md., U. S. A.; address in United Kingdom, care o 
McKenna & Co., 31-34 Basinghall street, London, E. C. 2 
leather clething ane 
iviators, et H Lx 
street, and 22 Market 
U1 ted Rubber C¢ 


clothing tor 
*s Corner, 1 
ptor 


Farringdon 





states 


4 


4 





of and rainproof coats. J. Lipsitz, 15 Piccadilly, 





cabies. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., 
ymfield street, London Wall, London, E. C. 2. 
Published November 22, 1922 


Tas-Ten—table lawn tennis game, etc DD H. I 


Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4. 


King, 13 


F:aMINAx—fire hese, etc. Minimax Gesellschaft mit Beschrankter 

Unter den Linden 2, Berlin, W. 8, Germany; address 

t Kingdom, care of Boult, Wade & Tennant, 112 

Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 1. 

Goopricuh Tyres “Smite at Mies” above representation of a 

bearing the words “Super Corp,” in turn above repre 

on of a touring car on road just outside of a country 

; all on representation of a px or la 

Goodrich Co., Ltd., 117-123 Golden 

l 

CuEvroN—packings and jointings included 
Walker & Co., Ltd., Lion Works, Garfor 
don, E. 14 


United 








50. James 
Poplar, Lon- 





which rubber predominates, 
except tires, included in Class No. 40. Russells (Manchester), 
Ltd., Land’s End Works, Rhodes, Manchester 

DereNnver—goods of rubber and balata not included in classes 
ther than Class No. 40, except machine belting in which 
alata predominates. Industrial Rubber Products, Ltd., Brook 
House, 191-192 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 1. 

CuroMata—balata goods or goods in which 
not included in classes other than Class ) 
& Son, Ltd., St. Ann’s Works, 8&6 John 
Glasgow 


Honpurite—goods of rubber or in 
I 





alata predominates, 
. 40. John Tullis 
street, Bridgeton, 
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429.437. Rayvure—rubber balls, toys, and other articles for sports and 

games. Birsco, Ltd., 27 Bridge street, Southampton. 
429,774 Presto—games and sporting goods not included in classes other 
than Class No. 49, except golf balls. H. Templer, trading 
as The Templer Sports Co., 301a, Kingston Road, Merton 
Park, London, S. W. 20. 


New Zealand 
Published September 7, 1922 


18,516 P-K* and conventionalized Brownie-type figure between two ar- 
rows—chewing gum. Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

18,517 P-K* on representation of a piece of candy-coated chewing gum 
and two arrows—chewing gum Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., 400 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


19,187 TexTILEATHER and the word ComMPANny in white letters on the tail 
of the final R extended backward under the first word 
imitation leather and leather substitutes. Textileather Co., 
1819 Broadway, New York City, U. S. 

slgns 
Design 
The United States 
Issued* November 7, 1922 
61,637 Tire. Term 3% years M. Aaron, Cincinnati, O. 
Issued* November 14, 1922 

61,665 Tire casing. Term 14 years. R. M. Pierson, Akron, O., as- 
signcr to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

61.671 Tire tread. Term 3% years. W. I. Thompson, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Issued* November 21, 1922 


61,674 Tire. Term 14 years. E, O. Fritch, Belmont, assignor to Hood 
Rubber ( Watertown—both in Mass, 
61,690 Tire Term 3 years H. G. Schmidt, assignor to The Nor- 


walk Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Norwalk, Conn, 





a fae . <r j= ~s ao 4 
WE ry. 7 s =<] Ss 
</ 14 < ¥ “So Vom <q 
STs , ri Ss — 

<i EY = Ss aS cm} eA 
/ S IK: <1 “Ss SY x<G << 

~~ Lt 2 we Sed ESS 

61,637 61,674 61,671 61.665 61,690 


United States Patent Office, the issue closes 
patents of that issue bear date as of the 





The Dominion of Canada 





Registered 
1 Sole f rub r shoe Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
( , Ltd Oue 
2 Tire ead Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Oue : 
5,601 Golf ball with surface depressions forming lattice pattern. Dun- 
lop Tire and Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

é lire tread, consisting essentially of a continuous central rib ex- 
tending around periphery and intersected by other tread mem- 
vers similar in shape to the numeral 7 Gutta Percha & 
Rubber, Limited, Toronto, Ont 


Interesting Letters from Our Readers 


From a Prominent Paper Manufacturer 
To THE EpITor: 
EAR Sir: I am reading with much interest your articles and 
D circulars in regard to rubber in paper, and am passing them 
over to others to read. We have already subscribed to THE 
INptA Rupeer Wortp and will keep it before us with the latest 
news on rubber in paper. 

We got hold of a few gallons of rubber latex recently and our 
laboratory made four tests; ink test, tearing test, bursting test 
and folding test. Comparing the figures with those of Mr. Kaye 
they seem to bear out his claims. The cost of the latex, which 
we obtained from the Department of Commerce, was $1.45 per 
gallon, but we since learned that a New York importer has re- 
ceived some on the dock at 95 cents per galion. 

The conclusion that our laboratory reached was that rubber 
latex in our type of paper would not benefit it enough to justify 
the increased cost of manufacture, even at the above lowest price. 

If you should happen to get hold of any larger samples of paper 
where rubber is used I shall be pleased to see them and will pass 
them along. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Paper MANUFACTURER. 


Inflation and Grip of Pneumatic Tires 
To THe Epitor: 

DEAR Sir: We refer to the second paragraph of your editorial, 
“Rubber Antiskids for Safety,” in the November issue of THE 
InpIA RuBBER WorLD. 

The conclusion that a well-inflated pneumatic tire will skid less 
than one of lower inflation does not agree with practical ex- 
perience nor with laws of friction. An under-inflated tire may 
roll on a turn more than a fully inflated tire, but it will skid less. 

It is a fairly well-known fact that in sandy or muddy going a 
tire of low inflation pressure will pull a car out of difficulty where 
a highly inflated tire would not give sufficient traction. This is 


true to a lesser degree on hard surface roads. Increased traction 
is possible by the greater width of the tire and its greater flex- 
ibility which allows the tire surface to conform more nearly to the 
unevenness of the road, thereby getting better grip. 


From the standpoint of laws of friction, the deduction is wrong 
that “other things being equal, the more road contact there is the 
more is the tendency to side slip because the less will be the specific 
pressure upon the road at any point.” 

It is true that frictional resistance per unit area varies directly 
as the pressure per unit area. But the unit area of contact be- 
tween a tire of low inflation and one of higher inflation is not the 
same; lower inflation produces correspondingly greater contact 
area of tire with road. Therefore, while the load remains the 
same the contact area is increased by lower inflation. 

Theoretically other conditions being the same, the total contact 
friction between a low and high inflated tire is the same on an 
absolutely smooth road surface, Practically on average roads 
the low inflated tire has more grip due to the reasons stated in 
second paragraph above. 

B. J. Lemon, 
Technical Service Department, United States Tire Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


Rubber Paving for Boston 
| =] 


To THE EpiTor: 

Dear Sir: His Honor, Mayor James M. Curley of Boston, 
has asked me to obtain for him information in connection with 
rubber pavements. 

If any of the large rubber companies would be interested in 
this matter, I would be pleased to have them address me on the 
subject as it is quite possible that I may be able to induce the 
mayor of our city to lay rubber pavements around some of our 
prominent hospitals. 

With the low price of crude rubber and the large amount of 
reclaim existing, it would seem that the time for the manufacture 
of rubber pavements is near at hand and that some progressive 
manufacturer will be able to put rubber covered paving blocks 
on the market and develop a very large business. 

126 Massachusetts Avenue, Day BAKER. 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
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New York 
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ed smoked sheets which has char DecemBer 1. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 27 cents: De 
, sa 1 + + #31) - > 
et since the middle of last August, still 27 ‘ents; Jan.-Mar., 28 cents; Apr.-June, 2834 cents. DecenM- 
ir n r 2 +) ry r } 7; , : } . wai ° 7 . + 
ecember 29 the price reached </%4 cents BER 26. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 2754 cents; Jan., 27% cents; 
since August, 1920 Jan.-Mar., 27% cents; Apr.-June, 28'g cents; July-Sept., 28 
eek November the ice rose shi t cents. 
n eveloped decided increase uyl : , — . slice ; ae 
+] tock ' | DECEMBER 1, Spot, No. 1 amber crepe, 2634 cents; Dec., 2634 
© with stocks 1 Strong hands *ac- ~~ . . 
ray a cents; Jan.-Mar., 27!4 cents. DrcemBer 26. Spot No. 1 amber 
Veve only or curren eeds Cn a z sa 
He ; a crépe, 2614 cents; Jan., 2634 cents; Jan.-Mar., 27 cents. 
t st week f December was a slight re “ = 
g average price for the week was maintained DeceMBER 1. Spot No. 1 rolled brown crépe, 25% cents; Dec 
I rket was steady and quiet with a small 2554 cents; Jan.-Mar., 2534 cents, DecemBer 26. Spot No. 1 
g and some scattered trading in futures rolled brown crepe, 2514 cents; Jan., 25% cents; Jan.-Mar., 255< 
1 week prices were higher and a more active cents 
t prevail buving interest develo , ; , ? 
delish Fair buying interest Gever ped, SoutH AMERICAN Paris anp Caucno. DeEcemBer 1, Spot, up- 
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| eek: trade 1 somewhat speculative . ‘ : ‘ 
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g es during November were 23,258 tons = 
1738 tons one year ag Plantation arrivals for 
<1,/88 t mpared with 18,631 tons for No- New York Quotations 
¢ Total importations of all grades for ; ‘ ' , 
N 30 57? 258 tor m Following are the New York spot quotations per pound, for 
vember J were oO , is aS cOom- 
- , , one year, one month ago, and December 26, the current date: 
v4 tons for the corresponding period last yea ’ 
tations on standard plantati d Braziliar . December 1, December 1, December 2¢ 
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Plantation Hevea- 


SHEET 
Smoked, ri 
Smoked, plain 
Unsmoked 





LIQUID LATEX 


Liquid 


latex 


SCRAP 


Continued 


Colomlx crap No. 


Colombo scrap N 


East Indian 
PONTIANAK 


Banjermassit 
Pressed bloc} 
Sarawak 
South American 
PARAS 

Upriver fine 
Upriver 








CAUCHO 


Upper can 
Upper caucl 


Lower cauch 


Manicobas 


Ceara negro head 





Ceara scrat 

Manicoba 30%, 

Mangabeira, thir 
Centrals 


Central scr . 

Central scrap and 
( , 

{ 





Africans 
Benguela, N z 
Bengvela, N« 


PLANTATIONS 
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Créer 

First late 

On te 

No. 1 blanket 

N blanke 

N lanket 
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Rolled brown 
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British Malaya Rubber Exports 


a 


1 Rubber Market 
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Shee I 7 Stx 
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Octobe n nee 
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tations Paras 
77 916 
7.270 1,347 
751] 451 
3.91 462 
1948 1,07 
14,851 's 
4.563 
21728 ‘ 








August 








24,173,500 





By “Pan America,” 
3¢€ 


January 1 to 


Malacca 
Pounds 
300 9,038,800 
,700 2,577,600 
1,187,200 
400 26,996,400 


316,000 





31, 





1922 


Penang Swettenham 
Pounds 


September 
1921 199? 
289,000 94,000 
328,000 209,000 
26,000 137,000 
~ 44,001 

24,000 

1,760,000 1,648,000 
57,000 
154,000 51,000 
160,000 21,000 
741.00 2,261,000 
1,068,000 1,205,000 


25.000 





oor 


1 74.000 


Crude Rubber Arrivals at 


43,000 
928,000 
52,001 


7,000 


New York as 
by Ships’ Manifests 


Paras and Caucho 





Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya 


Tanuary 1 to 


Port 


Pounds 


12,969,355 
700,313 


October 12, 1922 


Totals 

Pounds 
28,808,955 
24,952,313 
25,590,300 


5,071,518 274,811,418 


267,670,400 39,800,000 32,827,700 19,499,152 359,797,25 


Plantation Rubber Exports from Java and Madura 


Nine Months 

Ended September 30 
es tee ——— 

1921 1922 
4,638,000 2,750,000 
6,399,000 3,668,000 
380,000 905,000 
eos 215,000 
85,000 SOCTIAA 
nee wees 11,000 
7,493,000 12,938,000 
165,000 


1,961,000 
286,000 
211,000 


21,453,000 


9,495,000 
341,000 
9,871,000 


809,000 


2,048,000 
127,000 
93,000 


22,920,000 


9,581,000 
22,000 
525,000 
11,228,000 
399,000 
616,000 


Stated 


Totals 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Pcunds 
.” Montevideo. 
. 36,92 cane 5.049 6,215 48,185 
k,”” Manaos, Iquitos and Para. 
‘ GREP «teces 6,615 
933,600 ..... . 33,600 
52,118 11,685 6,334 270,137 
18,700 3.500 500 31,700 
Para and Manaos. 
122,339 15,350 143 117,144 254,976 
44,800 -.+« 134,400 
164,960 ...... ‘ 64,960 
166,236 12,844 $1,823 57,439 $314,095 
39.060 24 39,260 
Para and Manaos 
44,076 ee 375 18,842 64,293 
bee roe 112,000 
©67,200 TT oe 67.208 
60.000 14,089 26,109 31,990* *133,488 
Brazil 
32.546 14.028 +#55.587 
tides 89,600 Ibs. of Cameta Includes 25.753 
.300 Ibs. of Cameta t#Includes °,013 Ibs. of 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Stated by Ships’ 


Plantations 





NoveMBEeR 20. By “Zeeland,” Southampton. 


VariouS ....-. ov 360 360 
NOVEMBER 21 By Port A ny, ) n. 

\ arious 1 4,92 114, ) 
NoveMpBer 24. By “Hav M I Eas 
Little n & ( Ir 7 

Poel & Kelly, Ir 1 4+ 1,621 $ 
NOVEMBER 25 B ‘kK erik ] kas 
uird Rubber & Trt ng ( 

BMC. o- a s 6,4 

1.. Littlejohn & Co., In 63,2 

Fred Stern & Ce Inc 6.0m 

«harles T. Wilson ( Inc 7 oA 

Poel & Kelly, I: 33,88 ( 
NovEMBER 26. By “Maine,” Londor 

Various - sawe a6ee 18,7 18,7 
NoveM3ER 26. By “Noordam,” Rotterdar 

\ arious ° ee lu 1 s “ 1 Rg 
Novemeer 26. By “Caronia,”’ Liverpool 

\arious. . esee oes 33.480 30 
November 27. By “Kroonlard,” Far East. 

Baird Rubber & Trading ( 

Ine. sseee cece - 4.431 
General Rubber Cx te $4,.80u¢ 
Various ... die : 326 520 448.780 





14,940 
Hamburg 
oon eewceses 10,260 10,260 

NOVEMPER 29 By “Kathlamba,”’ Far East. 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 

a cwasneaveecues 112,0( 


General Rubber Co. ........ 336,000 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc..... 907,200 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 304,640 
TRARONG. ou ctncvvennvcasevees 675,300 2,335,140 
Dacanees + By “City of Bristol,” Far East 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 
Inc. Riad ceengedeuces 199,360 
General Rubber Co, ........ 674,016 
Hood Rubber Co. .......... *$9,621 
+ Tohnstone & Co., Inc... 308,000 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 2, 
Meyer & Brown, Inc. .... 170 


Fred Stern & Co., Inc. ... 42 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 5 
Pocl & Kelly, Inc. ...... ns 577 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. ... 5 





Various *221,579 6,211,600 
DeEceMt lam 

L. Littlejoh 7 739,200 
Decemper 3. By “Esther Dollar,” r East. 





General Rubber 
Hood Rubber C scent ve 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 





1,456,000 


Meyer & Brown, Inc. ‘ ; 616,000 
H. Muehlste:in & Co. ..... 392,000 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc. ..... 158,707 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.. 95,264 
Poel & Kelly, Inc. 


“107,807 





Me ibis rana saves 492,920 
CEMRER By “Verbania 

General Rubber C 

Various Seen 584,28( 
Decawsen 3 By “An lania,”” London. 

General Rubber Co 610,400 610,400 
Decrmper 3. By “y eghad,” London. 

General Rubber Co........ : 22,400 22,400 
Decemeer 4. By “Stadsdyk.”’ Far East. 

General Rubber Co. .... 44,800 

L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc . 1,276,800 

Meyer & Brown, Inc. ...... 33,600 

H. Muehlstein & Co éa 680,960 

Pecl & Kelly, Inc 85,727 

Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc... 200,420 

Fred Stern & Co., Inc. 100,703 

VEHEOES cccccccceseceeses . 1,974,420 4,397,490 
DecemBer 4. By “Breedyk,”’ Rotterdam 

Various... bead ee *157.680 157,680 
DecEMBER ¢ By “President Van Buren,’’ Lon 

don. 
Various or n 37,260 37,260 


Beceneun 7. By “City of Benares,” Far East. 
es Sees eS Teen ( 
Ir 


ee 56.000 
Pa i Rertucl _ ; 2.400 
Hoed Rubber Co *64,150 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. 362,880 
H. Muehlstein & ( 156.800 


Poel & Kelly, Inc : ; 11,170 
Fred Stern & ( Inc 2,24 
Charles T. ,Wilsen Co., Inc 150,080 


Various 245,530 1,071,250 





Pounds Totals 

EMRE . 3 meric, Southampton. 
VORME: . cccnvsindisen ; 1,080 1,080 
DECEMBER 7. ty “City of Lincoln,” Far East. 
Baird Rubber & Trading C 





i Ru ber 
I. T. Iehnston 
L. Little) hi 

l.. Littlejohn 
Mever x Brown 
H. Mvehlste 

H. Muehlstetn 
Poel & Kelly, 
Fr Stern & 

( rles T. Wi 
VeriONs .cccceseccons 7 ,566,69( 


Decemrer 8 By “Antil 
Baird Rubber & Trading 








eral Rubber “Co. oeeee.eun 

Hood Rubber er 
T. Johnstone “g Co., Inc 
Littlejohn & Co., "Ine 

leyer & Brown, Inc. 

{. Muehlstein & Co 

{. 





Muehlstein & Co. ....... 
cel & ee, BM. cveees 
red Stern & Co., Inc 

Litt Mejoha & Co., In ‘ 
ariou 3,072,367 9,683,420 


Decemper 9. By “Lingfield,” Far East. 
Hood Rubber C hone *53,300 

L. Littlejohn & Co., I: ‘ 896,000 

H. Muehlstein & Co. PF 7 

Poel & Kelly, Inc. ... — 89,580 
Fred . nec. 1 





4 
L.. 
\ 
I 
I 
I 
F 
L.. 
V 





Various ........ Meeeceseeee 262,817 1,229,043 

hoe EMRER 9 By “‘Dacre Castle,” Far East. 
Baird Rubber & Trading C 

an sekaerkaeees 
Continental Rubber C 
New Yor 
General Rubber Co. ..... oa 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc... 
L. Littlejonn & Co., "Inc 


112,000 





Meyer & Brown, Inc. fens 
H. Muehlstein & Co. .... 
Poel & Kelly, Inc........... 


Fred Stern & Co., Inc. ..... 
Charles T. Wilson Co., In 255, 
WREENED ncccancnsvescsesscss 2,374,750 7,865,620 
DeceMBER 11. By “West Canon,” Far East. 
taird Rubber & Trading Cc., 
.  <chentebeateerebne 11,690 
General Rubber Co. ..... . 565,264 
Hoed Rubber Co. 22,548 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 1,180,480 





Mever & Brown, Inc. ave 89,600 
H. Muehlstein & Co, ....... 349,440 
Poel & Kelly, Inc. ......... 574,608 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc. ..... 188,937 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. . 502,280 
WE deteussaneedes - 2,019,033 5,704,480 


Decemeer 12. By “Gaasterd yk.” Far East. 
LL. Littlejohn & Co., Inc ... 224,000 






WOEENG ex ccusbeubeesenesse 17,200 241,200 
DecrmMpBer 12. By “Siberia Maru,” Singapore. 

Fred Stern & Co., Inc. ..... 22,417 22,417 
DecemBer 12. By “Sinasta,” Hamburg. 

Varicus ss dies aes absentia ; 5.040 5.040 
Decemsen 12. By “Mount Clay,” Far East. 

L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. ... 35,601 35,600 
Decemper 13. By “Pres Polk,’ London 

Raird Rubber & Trading Cc., 
ME: ss0gee4edneween — 22 ,02¢ 22,026 
Decemrer 13. By “City of Sparta.” Far East 


Hood Rubber Co. ;......... *12.080 


I.. Littleiohn & Co., Inc 560,000 
H. Muehlstein & Co. .... 100,800 
Peel & Kelly, Inc. ......... 157,000 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc. ..... 62,720 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 241,920 
TO winsweenesaus 171,860 2,106,380 


December 14. By “East Cape,”’ Far East. 

L. L.ittlej: ~ & Co., Inc. .. 147,600 

Fred Stern & Co., Inc. ..... 56,000 

Varicus 2.740 216,340 
Decemrer 16. By “Clan Macbride.”’ Far East 

Poel & Kelly, Inc. ......... 22,400 22,400 
DecemBer 17. By “Ryndam,” Far East 

Mever & Brown, Inc. wee 44,800 

Poel & Kelly, Inc. ......... 89,600 


134,400 


Rubber Latex 


DeEcEMBER 3 By “Esther Dollar,’ Singapore. 
POE 54046 ee wnnsons canna ‘ 134 cases 

DecemrRer 9 By “Dacre Castle,’ Singapore 
Various sce soi ts Sk lorie ai sO ie Sareteaee 138,016 gal. 
Various ~areeus 16,000 gal. 





Manifests—Continued 





P Is rotals 
DeceMBER 11. By “West Canon Far East. 
Various hase ekeeeenadats venus 17 drums 
Various... , ; . ‘ 16,000 gal. 
Various... ohaee ‘ 18 drums 
Varicus <eudeawes s oe 10 cases 
Africans 
MEER 19 By “Baltic,”” Livery; 
Stern @ Eris Bio vecces 22,624 
Rubber & Trading ( 
0 77,824 
BEF > B *Ce ‘ Liver l 
Rubbe & Trading ( 
eee ° 59,156 59,150 
{ R <f B Car t Liverpool 
a ¢ 5 6,555 
OVEMBER 27, By “Kreonl (ntwerj 
Rubber & Tradit1 
: 40.290 10,890 
DECEMBI 11 By “Obita,”” Hamburg 
Poel & Kelly, Inc. ...... 58,20 
farious . ‘ ‘ 24,690 82,890 


Pontianak 


DecemBer 3. By “Esther Dollar,” Singapore. 


LrioUs wing 5 60,600 60,690 
DECEMBER 4 By “Stadsdyk,” Far Fast 
Various ..... eS OPTI 104,7 104,700 
DECEMPER 7. ty “City of Lincoln,” Far East 
L. Littlejohn & Co,, Inc. ... 33,000 
Various io 100,201 133,200 
Decemoi 8 Be **Antilochus,” Singapore. 


L. Littlej hn & Co., Inc. ... 63,000 
Various WeTTI TT TT iis 21,000 84,000 


Decemrer 9. By “Dacre Castle,”’ Singapore. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 250,000 250,000 


Gutta Siak 
Novemrer 29. By “City of Bristol,’’ Singapore. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. .. 56,000 56, 00¢ 
DecemBer 3. By “Est! Dollar,” Singapore 
|. ree 3,000 3.000 
Decz=mMper 7. Ty ‘ ‘Antik aan,” Singapore. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. ... 56,000 56,000 








Decemeer 9. By “Dacre ( istle, ” Singapore. 
L. Littlej & Co., Inc. 5¢ 
Variot ‘ - . 64,500 
Decensen 11. By “West Canon,” Singapore. 
Various 11,200 11,200 


‘Maule obas 


Decemeer 1. By “Mount Clinton,””’ Hamburg. 
Adolp Hirsch & Co, Ine. . 8,500 8,500 


Gutta Percha 


NovemBer 26. By “Maine,”’ London. 
eer rob tee 300 300 

DecemBer 4. By “Stadsdyk,” Far East. 
L. Littlejohn & Ceo., Inc 112,000 112,000 

DeceMBER & By “Antilochus,’’ Singapore 
Various ° es e* eeee 63,‘ UU 63,900 
By “Carmania,” Liverpool 

bead 21,6000 21,600 


DecEMBER 11. 
Various 
Balata 
By “Advance,” Colombia 
Various ..... vie oes renwne 1,200 1,200 
’ Cristobal 
Various .... F 8,925 8,925 
Novemser 24. By “Matura,” Port of Spair 
WH Jn kevbaes kink ceeneee 9,600 9,600 
NoveMBER 27. By “DBogata,”’ Cartagena 
Various .. syere a 2,400 2,400 


NOVEMBER 28. 
| ere , 1,200 1,200 


DecemsBer 3. By “Benedict,” Pard 

L Littlejohn & Co., Inc... 11,064 

Vari conse wemeen 7,320 28,320 
Ber EMBER By “Paria,” Far East 


Middleton & Co., Ltd.... 7,110 

CI. cicnmiewehearws 1,891 9,000 
DeceMBER 4+. By Cristobal, 

Various (heeCahiee ee eewews 1,500 1,500 
Decemper & By “Mayaro,” Trinidad. 
liddleton & Co., Ltd...... . 6, 





IOUS we ce ceces 12,995 


+28 a7 

DecemBer 9. By “General W. C. Gorgas,”’ Cris- 
tobal 

Various aes 3,600 3.600 

“Dominic,” Para. 

1,800 1,800 


DecemBeR 10. By 
VO se ti nc ctexawewenens 
*Arrived at Boston 
*+Arrived at Baltimore. 
tArrived at San Francisco. 
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\ 
$5,32 


A 


67 
R48 











Countries 





¢ 
) 
o7 4 
R¢ 





$1,328 


During October, 1922 





Pneumatic 


guna 
Automobile 
rl 


ae Seen 
Number Value 








$4 1,04€ 2,367 
4 9 
62 154 
677 1,078 
58 
( 78 15 
56 1.690 
1,850 3,924 $118 
12¢ 3 
. 128 
++ 5/9 
663 
529 1.5 
82 397 14 
7.47 7,320 16,114 ¢ 
< 68 
O34 12.625 745 
- $ é $4 : 
127 17 
] ] 7 
46 1 5 
1 a 
RR 15 
52 601 1.03 g 
154 317 
1,770 6,797 29,06 - 
escce * “35 
4 1 
, 87 149 
281 563 981 
268 361 
156 198 44 
8,613 12,98 90 
411 1,225 2,16 
62 124 12 





6,181 1 
170 1,247 3,717 § 
505 549 1,479 
152 314 
eeeces 67 84 
bénewe me : 
cveeee 60 98 
a wen 659 
éatews 1,124 48 
600 7 
$1,092 17,815 $28,098 $3 











eebaee 16 $30 
$1,520 408 654 $54 
317 37 75 
582 833 1,274 
ass, Seene és 36 
4,86( $ 08 30 40 
2,194 148 768 
102 
i10 
= 30 36 
1,42¢ 145 
298 64 
4 6 
$12,404 $908 2,249 4.527 $898 





Rub 
Ces 
i 
1 
1 
1,7 
6 
0 
1,1 
4 
4 
46 


$439 


&] 684 
$32 


‘A 

















4.8 
134,12 
159 


l 

18 42 
1 
$1,14 








13,841 
8,671 
974 





$130,669 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the United 













Official India Rubber Statistics for the United States 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
~ S ‘ ‘ Senter er. 1921 September, 192 
; . Pounds Value’ “Pounds Value 
13.438 
-9 P os 
7 =] {2 
' $7 
I $7 
) t s s < g Septe « 
uses 7 De er issue 


United Kingdom Rubber Imports and Exports 





( , 144,464 Imports 
uf Nine Months 
; Septembe Ende september 
2 2 22 2 19 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise t States $4 71 145 28,68 39.948 43,066 
Ceyl nd Brit [Ir 1,1 1,281 2,089 9,457 14,864 19,540 
| 7 Q77 698 2 737 
I 7 506 7 54 
, 4 78 728 
S ~ ? g 5 69.684 & 5 
Exports 
nD Nine M s 
i ~epte Ende September 
21 1920 
Ss | 1 11.876 751 
, 2,932 
606 0,846 
I 794 1,922 
R¢ 2.472 
~ ? 104 6 
\ HI 7 022 ) gs 
] - 7 63 40 
S N De 
7 427 604 953 
( Fur g 1.80 663 
: g 267 41 969 
ye ’ - - s 4,392 5,7 1,906 39,107 6,835 49,094 
: ” é Tradeé 5 i , , , 
Belting 7 
Hose 79 4 “ —— 
p f 


“Sure SEAL” COLD PACK RUBBER RINGS FOR MASON FRUIT JARS 





are manufactured by the Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation, Long 
New York 


Island City, 











IT 
n, 





192 


663 
49 
4 4 
JARS 


Long 
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States by Countries During October, 1922—Continued 
Hard Rubber Goods 
Pneumatic Casings Pneuma Tubes s Latte ' All 
Wate _ - —— ——— Solid Tires ——— ——'— li Jars Other Other 
yproofed bile _ ——, y ] Repair S aI Ac Electrical Rubber 
Clothing -—————_ Others Automobile Others -— Mate Is ies cessories Supplies Others Manufactures Totals 
Valu Number Value Value Value Value Nu Val alue alue \ € Value ‘ alue 
$255 ? $40,292 $178 320 $2,724 $320 «¢ $138 ¢ 7 ¢ 
85.964 670 3 724 2 é 7 ) 6.97 12 
5 9,046 2.359 546 637 1 
7 401 7 ] 
7 49,230 12,85( 617 1,432 : ( ( 
; 1 @ 4 
2 12,567 $187,06¢ $2,848 $34,174 2,78 6,254 $12 8 $47 2 , 0.712 
231 5 é 078 $641 17 ¢ +4 
f 6.9 : 824 
$3,231 7 87, $641 $3.42 : $7 $ é 
$30,326 11 < 16.( $17.7 $126.72 $11 | 2 390.45 $5.64 $9 ] $47 1 75.156 § j 


Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


September, 1921 September, 1 


Pounds Value Pounds Value 



































UNMA FACTURED re 
4 € gqiitt per € 
FY Kingdon 1 5,2 $28.4 
States A 7 155,488 107,882 
} 1,4 
1 East I es 
ts Settle nts 79 2 4 g 
Fran 4.5 4 
| ¢ $17 2 
\ € ecovere 53,607 é 90,89 R 2¢ 
nd rubber ot 
749 4.157 692 
4 76 1 8.5 7 
facture 614 $187,154 7 $222 2 
ED 
lard bher ects 21 rods 297 $368 Q7 $847 
H l yoer tubes . 1,08 
Rubber thre t ered 81 892 
s rt facture: 4,11 $6,334 757 $9,718 
Total rtl i 11 ¢ $9,718 
Ma FACTURI 
Beltir $6.11 $10.807 
Hose 5 
Packing 
I { hee — fuirs 461 16.668 
waterproofed »2t 
1 , Hs 
1 5 ¢ 
les 
1¢ 14 7 
ti 0 64,¢ 
7. S O65 
I stic 7 7,4 
t rT tt g 4 4.396 
*: Serre 3,895 
er manufactures 8.104 81108 
Totals nufacture 3 7¢ se $268.117 
Totals, rubber imports : 1,303,724 $442,564 7 48 $500,137 
Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
September, 1921 September, 1922 
Reex Ree 
ports of ce ts I 
reigr Foreiar 
Goods Goods 
Value n il 
UN MANUFACTURE! 
Crude and waste rubber ....... $4,993 $10 $1,44¢ 
[ANUFACTURED 
Belting pee ‘ $7,084 
anvas shoes with rubber soles . ~»sesces 
Boots and shoes coeneeeneune 
Clothing, including waterproofed 
sé awe rr ° 5,1 
Tires, casings seoces tee t0hne  wiraken 14,894 
inner tubes ....... ; 9,63 
PMEUMATIC 2.2... cece eees 203 3 
solid .. sneeqgeasenes 2,555 5,988 
vehicle lewndan-s $1,¢ $754 
Other rubber manufactures 7,268 ee tenses 
Totals, manufactured .. $304,453 $1,607 $653,172 $754 


Totals, rubber exports ..... $309,446 $1,707 $654,618 $754 








JAPAN'S RUBBER MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
That Japan is one of the world’s chief markets for rubber goods 


has been evident for some time. Few people realize, however, 


the extent of her rubber manufacturing industry. Japan has in 
the Malay Peninsula rubber plantations which in 1918 were esti- 
1 } 


mated at 93,803 acres, while she is also extending her activities in 


the Dutch East Indies. Her importations of crude rubber, almost 
g in 1915 
1 


76 piculs (1 picul 132.28 pounds), increased in 1921 to 


wholly from the Straits Settlements and India, totalin 
nly 29,2 
389,162 piculs, or 51,476,793 pounds 

The following table shows the development of Japan’s rubber 


manufacturing industry 


There were also 28 insulated wire factories in 1919, employing 
3,654 persons, the value of the output being 26,554,500 yen, as 
pared with 17 firms employing 1,134 persons, and an 
valued at 4,357,643 yen in 1915 


The next table illustrates the magnitude of the tire industry, 


output 


the Dunlop Rubber Company (Far East), Limited, at Kobe, being 








one of the most important organizations. Articles made in the 
rubber factories of Japan, however, cover a wide range, toys being 
one of the most important products. 
1917 : 19 1921 
Yer Ye Yer y Ye 
R € es 7 5 506.4 7.114 7 8,018 4 4,478,426 
\ Ss 5 al i 74 77 7 , 
R 28,424 By 734 1 
Ins ‘ ‘ 3.1184 g. 00 2 2 
I 136,87 821,540 19,375,471 20,163,061 9,772,118 
DECLINE IN RUBBER EXPORTS FROM UGANDA 
PROTECTORATE 
Exports of plantation rubber from the Uganda Protectorate 
for the calendar years 1920 and 1921 represent a decline during 
the latter period, both as to quantity and value. In 1920, 446,427 


pounds, valued at £32,521, were shipped, while in 1921 the estimat« 


valued at £4,441. 


the decline are 372,425 pounds, worth £28,080. 


appears as 74,002 pounds, Figures indicating 


The Tidewater Chemical Co., Inc., 440 Washington street, New 
York, N. Y., formerly Katzenbach & Bullock, Inc., 
the resignation of E, L. 


announces 
Bullock, for the last year in charge of its 


sales department. Its policy remains unchanged 
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Lnited Kingdom Rubber Statistics 


Imports 
I \ 
e117 ‘ 
17,774 
Exports 
4 
467 
Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
Octobe 2 
} ‘ Va I \ 
18 ¥ 27 86,4 2,841 
40K 694 88,7 2,935 
7 12 70,20 47 
é 4 492 64.4 
4 329 sm | 
4 2,74 7 
71.24 42.7 4 ¢ 
S t é Sé 5.44 176,218 
5 ( 2 44 
4 4 108,7 4,82 
4,526,30 £540,858 13,051,30 £434,025 
5 T 10.217 
6 47 » ine 25 
4,585.8 £547,587 13,134,5 £444,337 
4,626 
141 £98 


The Market for Rubber Scrap 
New York 


activity in reclaimed rubber production brought 


ibout by the continued advance in crude rubber has stimulated the 
rubber scrap market in like degree 
Boots and shoes 


id Stocks 
in anticipation of prices above 4 cents a pound 
the 
1 inner tubes are fairly active, the firm prices of 
Mixed 


: 1 
is aiso in 


are in good request. generally are 


gure shoes could be delivered middle of 


are deliverable now at above 4 cents. 
} 


nose 


i month ag They 


tires have become quite active. Mixed scrap and 


stea movement but still at low prices, while mechanical scrap 

has not yet experienced appreciably the improvement noted i 
t gher grades of scrap st ck 

scrap dealers and reclaimers share alike the gratifying out- 

g 1 isiness, which alre ady has practically reached 


Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered 








N ‘ 2 
Boots and Shoes 
Boots and shoes " " , b. $0.0334 @$0.04 
mt retics by! ee reat 02%4@ .03 
| *rir ; art e< 1 02%@ 02% 
Hard Rubber 
Batte ars. blac mpoun caneseen Ib. *01 @ 
gloss ee * .08 2 10 
Inner Tubes 
, l — 04%4@ .05 
Compour i red _ HE 03%@ 04 
Mechanicals 
me 4 lb. *01%@ 
lb. *02%@ .03 
pe lb. *02%.@ .03 
oneee ib. *.01 @ .01% 
1b. *.01 @ 
1b. *07 @ .08 
i Ib. *07 @ .07% 
Tires 
Pneumatic 
Auto peelings lb 01%@ .01% 
Bicycl 1b. 0l @ 1% 
Standard white aut b. *02%@ 102% 
Mixed ib .00% @ 01 
Stripped, unguaranteed Ib *01 @ 01% 
Solid 
Carriage lb. 024%@ .03 
Ir 1b. @ 
True clea lb. O1%@ .02 
*Nomina 





DUNLOP DOMINATES JAPANESE TIRE MARKET 
According to Commerce Reports, The Dunlop Co., of Kobe 
supplies about 85 per cent of the Japanese tire demand. This 
organization has advantages in regard to the supply of crude 
rubber, cheap labor, and the import duties levied on shipments from 
United The Dunlop company also controls the best 
the Japanese Automobile Co., 





the States. 


distributing Japan, 


Limited 


system in 





UNITED STATES AND GOODRICH ADVANCE TIRE PRICES 





The United States Rubber Co. and The B. F. Goodrich Co 
announced, on December 28, advances ranging from 10 to 12% per 
cent in consumers’ prices of pneumatic tires and tubes. The ad- 
vance announced by the United States Rubber Co. takes effect 
January 2, 1923 

“Pneumatic Tires,” by Henry C. Pearson, contains three 
chapters of valuable information on pneumatic tire fabrics. First 


edition now ready for mailing 
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Market for Cotton and Other Fabries 














New York 
















MERICAN COTT December 1, spot mi re reported Duck 
in poor demand at 25% cents. From the price CARRIAGE CLOTH 
fell withit we 24 f hich level it rose stead , 
, P 1 ey 6S tna deo soe se deneweces dbs daeane 
the next thre¢ eeks wit ( tw ré min aro] - . hae nce 
Un tf 26th if the m t S <£0.8U nts and t 7 7.21 ce 
irket inactive and h« ( s sales MECHANICAL 
Ginning figures indicate a p outtur n 9,750,000 bales Hose ..... weeees- Pound 49 @ 
\t the present rate mpt ly e suft — : 
n et ements I s avail: Osnaburgs 
( TIAN ( \ I Q Eg 1 istoms fig 
19 Wy r e ex lt re N vemp« i 3 5 
Chis gh rec I t | gurl 
lecet shipment ) ery It is esti- Fennis 
t t 3.000.000 n Ol ny 
he season until the enc f this Accordingly only 2,000,- 
= , Hollands 
( tars ll ret DI g eight 1 
DULL FINISH 
St 9 i 
| nan S 5 é uct a 
e ; eee ovit 
FLAT FINISH 
ners are being s 0 1 « s c : , . 
2 Ww ea S 2 
S tt det S grades \ 40-inch, white and colors..........esesee- ‘ 17“%@ 
' ht + 4 5 p ware 
1 , ‘ . Raincoat Fabrics 
AR NA ( Ariz Pin tt selling slowly at 
? ee . COTTON 
t the Sakels grades just beginning 
‘ D 1 ‘ Bombazine 64 x € , yard 
pear the 1 , | l rl mix indica é x 48 
, ron n t re h 30.000 Cashmeres, tton ta 
[ ! reacn Pl s 60 x 48 
2 56 x 4 l 
Cotton Fabrics S rints ¢ g 
Dr L) » O Ss \ el] F 4 
: Sheetings, 40-inch 
S tt x ; ‘ NW ett 
j 7S X o 
( 1 ré ( ( ( S1d¢ 1S i ~ 8 x 48 s 15% 
5 de 5 ] t new x 68, 3.15 1 » .15% 
leli 9 ring ) , ; 
‘ nt strene let 1s aided ir 9 7 , 
t tl 1 é fe re It ved, as tl ; 
: - ‘ ttract attentic ‘ 
= ; ; Sheetings, 36-inch 
s S g S gher prices for ¢ 
tel 48 x 48 
ike t bet nd_ the d I gon 2 
; - mrs 
LJ es « ! S g g i! I onus 
Silks . 
to the « sumer 1 t I S the matter 
{ ( ara 
2 \T | < S mn BS tT Ss sr ( < 
¢ +1, a 
1 i s expec Ui S . * . 
; po : : Tire Fabrics 
he | INGS The T cet ) t g > ther que 
, BUILDING 
marked tend nt rice 
17! nee Sakellaridis, 7 @ 
pRICS. 7 n t is t w ; . 3 , 
; ¢ 1 “tiuit ear 7 e Eevt 
i m in anticipati é g activit al 17 tA e Peeler. combed 
Cord fabric is man ( en squ W 7 Poy . 
e still holds its ng CORD 
15-ounce Egyptian, combed : pou 
5 € Ec € 
p 
New York Quotations hoe 
x BICYCLE 
D 2 8-ounce American....... pound @ 
10-ounce Americar a 
Prices subject t ge tice 





Drills 


38-inch 2.00-yard 
3.47-var 
90-yard. 
Ss? d 





BREAKER 
Leno, Pe: 


. . CHAFER 


» @$7 
@ s-ounce Egyptia rde pound 
0 @ 
; 2 = —_——s 
THE COMMITTEE ON ELECTRICITY OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY 
, Engineering Association has adopted as standard practise the ten- 
- z ° - . . : ° . “2 7 

144@ tative specifications for rubber insulating tape proposed by the 

4 American Society for Testing Materials. 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 
The follou 


theless they 


inquiries that have already been answered; never- 


are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
because of the 


trade, but that additional information 


The Editor is there- 


those interested communicate with him. 


possibility 


may be furnished by those who read them. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


iddresses and information concerning the inquiries listed belou 
will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of The India Rubber W orld, 25 West 45th street, New York, N. Y. 


Requests for each address should be on a separate s'veet and state 


number. 





(4505) Fountain pens and office supplies—Hungary. Agency. 
Quote in German or Hungarian c. i. f. Budapest. 

(4506) Machinery belting, pumps, etc—Palestine. Agency. 

(4510) Engineering equipment, driving belts, etc—Switzer- 
land Purchase and agency 

(4514) Rubber overshoes—Syria. Purchase. Quote in French 

i. f. Syrian port. Cash against documents. 

(4515) Rubber shoes, 1,000 pairs, for tennis and boating, high- 
est grade—Switzerland. Purchase. 

(4517) Rubber water bottles, ice packs, fountain syringes, etc. 

Spain. Purchase. Quote c. i. f. Spanish port 

(4518) Mottled rubber balloons and rubber novelties—Scot- 
land. Purchase. Quote c. i. f. Glasgow. Cash against documents. 


t 
Erasers and stationery novelties—Australia. Purchase. 


4540) 





Quote f. o. b. American port. Cash against documents. 

(4543 \uto accessories, tires, air pumps, vulcanizing outfit, 
et Hungary Agency. Quote c. i. f. Hamburg. 

(4547) Bicycle tires and tubes, standard grades—Hungary. 
Purchase. Quote in German or Hungarian c. i. f. Hamburg. Cash 


\ ork. 


vulcanizing and retreading outfit special- 


iwainst documents in New 
(4568) Auto tires and 


ties—Hungary. Agency. Quote in French, German, or Hungarian 


c. i. f. Hamburg 


(4575) Brake linings—Norway \gency from manufacturers. 

4582) Various grades rubber hose—Manchuria. Purchase by 
representative of American firm in Manchuria 

(4585) Tires—Englane \gency or purchase. Cash. Quote 


port of shipment 


(4606) Tires—Germany Agency. Quote c. i. f. German port. 

(4620) Tire Venezuela. Agency 

(4625 Inner soles and linings for making arctic overshoes— 
inland lo represent manufacturers. Quote c. i. f. Finnish 
™ rt : 

(4629 Rubber bathing caps and sleeve protectors, corsets, etc. 

Switzerland Agency. Quote c Kh Antwerp or Marseilles 

(4634) Irrigational plant equipment, hose, sprays, etc., for truck 
gardeners and hothouses—Austria. Purchase and agency. Quote 
‘ New York 

(4637) Rubber packing and rubber for electrical purposes 
Poland. Agency. Quote c. i. f. Danzig. 

(4642) Tires—Poland, Agency. Quote c. i. f. Danzig. Pay- 
ment, United States currency. 

(4646) Cotton fabric rubber-lined fire hose, 500 feet in 50-foot 
engths, 2'%-inch, and connections, 6 threads per inch—Canada. 
Purchase. Cash. Quote f. o. b. Canadian port 

(4665) Carbon black in quantity, 5 or 10 tons initial order—Bel- 
gium. Purchase and agency. Cash against documents. Quote 
( ft. Antwer 

4668 Fibe cork, and gum insoles for shoes—Norway. 
\g 

Trade Lists Available 

Mimeographed copies of the following lists may be had by re- 
erring to titles and file numbers: 

Rubber goods, importers and dealers, Dutch Guiana, LA-17003 

Rubber goods, importers and dealers, British Honduras, 
LA-26002 

ihber goods, importers and dealers, Portugal, EUR-10010-A 


TIRE MARKET IN BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
While there aré 


1,500 motor trucks and power lorries in British 


~: \t a large ercentage of this total is made up of 
s requiring pneumatics rather than solid tires, Trade Com- 

: Stephenson reports. The trend is toward the increase 

n t f h straightside equipment on passenger cars. 


About 25 per cent of the 29,000 cars now use such equipment, 


metric clinchers; inch clinchers 





use 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 
New York 


N most of the items of compounding ingredients, business during 
the past month has been of a stable and seasonable character 
with no important advances in price. 

7 


In all lines also the outlook is considered good as to business 


following the first of the new year, markedly so in the case oi 


materials essential for tire and mechanical rubber goods lines. In- 


adequate facilities for freight movement, especially in the South 
and Southwest, still persist although some improvement has been 
noted the past month. 

ANILINE. Requests for material have been very active with 
prices firm and steady and but little spot stock available. 

Barytes. There has been some advance in price on washed 
barytes but none on off-color grades. Poor rail service still 
hampers deliveries 

Bianc Fixe. The situation is much the same as in the case of 
barytes, except there has been no change in prices. 

Carson Brack. There is no lack of stocks at production points 
but absence of adequate rail service seriously hampers meeting the 
needs of consumers. This condition, however, is slowly improv- 
ing. Prices are steady. The outlook for next year is exceptionally 
good, especially in anticipation of liberal requirements from the 
tire trade. 

Cuina Cray. China clay has become well established both as 
filler and toughener in mechanicals, tires and heels especially, re- 
sulting in a steady and heavy demand. In tires and heels it com- 
petes with other important wear-resistant materials. As with car- 


bon black poor shipping facilities in the South have been a serious 
drawback for months in its distril ution. 

Dry Coors. Prices hold steady and business may be considered 
good. 

LirHARGE. There is a steady seasonal call for litharge with a 
tendency toward increased business in the rubber trade. Prices 
continue unmodified. 

SoLVENT NAPHTHA. The supply is reported short; consequently 
the price remains strong although business is rather light in 
volume. 

SusptimMepD Leap. The same conditions prevail with sublimed 
lead as with litharge and other lead products. Activity is not 
marked but the future is promising 

SuLpHur. For months business has been typically steady and 
routine without price changes in rubber maker’s or other grades. 

Tatc. Both domestic and imported grades are in active re- 
quest at stable prices. 

Wuitinc. The consumption of whiting, like that of a few other 
standard ingredients of universal use in rubber manufacturing lines, 
may be taken as barometric. At present the indication seems to 
be that rubber goods production in the major lines is practically at 
capacity, 

Zinc Oxtne. For a whole year there has been no advance in 
price. Tire makers have been very large users of zinc oxide the 
past year and the outlook is that they will require still larger 
tonnage in 1923. 




















Accelerators, Organic RED 
a va o. b. English ° Antimony, crimson ....../b. $0.39%4.@ 
DED. ccccescessceccetes a 13s. @ New York Quotations crimson, so nites: lb, @ 
Accelemal Kcocwenséennnege of | $0.35 @ crimson, R.M o. 3.1b. 50 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia crystals. /b. 93 G@ December 26, 1922 crimson F...... neweeecl 35 @ 
Aniline (f. 0. b.) factory. Jb. 16 @ .20 
Diphenyl qnaaisee.. cececeee Ib 1415 @ 1.35 Prices subject to new tariff revision Antimony, golden ...... Ib, 18% @$0.24 
Ethylidene aniline......... = 80 @ .90 golden R.M.P. No. 7./b. 21 @ 
Excellerex ......-+-«++ ee 35 45 golden, 15/17% free. .ib. @ 
Formaldehyde an | Pee lb. 5 golden, No. 1.. = 30 @ 
H. R --lb 1.40 @ 1.51 golden, No. aT . 25 @ 
Hexamethylene tetramine...lb. .95 @ .97% Colors 7 lb 35 @ 
Lead oleate (bbls.). | 16 @ 
Methylene aniline ....... . = 38 @ 442 BLACK ermilion 15 5. 55 @ 
Methylene paratoluidine....lb. 1.35 @ ermilion 5% ; 5 @ 
iene preted @ Bone, powdered.........ib. $0.05% @$0.07% red. sulphuret, ” @ 
500 R P It 37 @ 4 Coreen SR. .cccccccescth 18 7 4 
N 801 Rubl 75 @ .&5 Pressed pbeecceaeesonstnh .19 yw Arsenic sulphide, red....Jb 134%@ 14% 
Bs BD. cccccconcecss eee 14%@ Dipped goods ..........4b. a lemon @ 
Paradin ......-+-++-+ coool, §=.37 G@ ’ Drop cocceceee coccccce lB 074%@ .16 orange @ 
ae oe. - = 1 2 e 1 3 Gritless black........... Ib. 40 @ Cadmium g a 
uper-sulphur “eer 5 f 
Be Beccces - 25 @ .30 a 9g of lead... my 04% @ 16 Dipped goods red ....../b. @ 

-X 50 aa ss eecccecscce oe HD ( 
ena rene sesereee . 2s Ivory black ........ edd = 1S @ 4S aan ee oe 4 
Tetremathe! thinvam 1.0 Lampblack ........ — * 12 @ .40 

ohide é PEICTONEE 2 os cones ‘ bb. i Gritless red (four shades) /b. 3.50 @ 
Thiocarbanilide rr -27 a purple ......000- ee | 2.50 @ 
lan sindniniediatedntgh debe ings - 5 @ BLUE CE. ctnkint apenas il lb. .08 @ .12 
66660605600 Cece edeus ‘ a Indi . English .Jd. 13 
Accelerators, Inorganic somate " m leat eae, Sodial ies ..1b 12 @ 
eer Dipped goods: sececccces Ib. @ pure bright ..........+. Ib. 14 @ 
Se Sreiess Ui - t ¢ M d ib. 08 @ «12 

sublimed ite . Peunsiet lb ss @ .60 a gy me Bisons soooel § J 
Lime, flour, superfine...... ib. 02 2 2 ba eee ee ee P ; .2 xide, or 06 @ 
Litharge, CORR. cawtones lb. 08% @ 1 Ultramarine ......... » +b. : ie English ......+ee ee 13 @ 

imported ....... lb. *17 @ are a * 03 » 04% 
Magnesia, carbonate, light . 0s ; ( : CNG ccesucsaces se 16 @ 
calcined, light (bbls.)....1b, 24. @ — Para toner ..........-.. Ib. a 
calcined, ex. light (bbis.).Jb. 5 @ Isom O8ide caccccccees - bb. ( Spanish natural ...... - lb, 034@ .04% 
calcined, md. light (bbls.) ./b. 15 2 Seem, POOR coccccees Ib. s4@ 7 Toluidine toner ee | 2.10 @ 2.25 
calcined, heavy (bbls.).../b. 5 ? ‘ Umber, Turkey.......... Ib. ( i 6 We -eeeccncoscencse lb. O03%@ .06 
Gan p6ctceesvene wees ecel Ud U ) V andyke eoceeeccceccess lb. + D UD Vermilion, American ..../b. 25 ) .30 
Acids English quicksilver.....Jb, 1.35 > 1.45 
Acetic 28% (bbis.)....... —_. 3.17% @ 3. CaSEn ‘ 
glacial, 99% « ane .. 12.05 212.85 Chrome, light lb. .30 >» .32 WHITE 
Cresylic (97% straw co or) gal. 60 @ .62 medium lb 35 @~ «3¢ Albalith venslits 06 @ .06% 
Sutet er? —_. teense gal. a 2 @ Be dark ; lb 36 @ .45 Aluminum bronze .......b. 5 @ .60 
Sulphuric, 66 degrees.....ton 14. @ 16.0 commercial lt 12 @ : Lithopone, domestic ...../b. 06 @ 06% 
Alkalie tile ' 1 11 @ 4.13 
allies Dipped goods a * ; @ Zine oxide: 
Caustic soda ......... cwt ; > 3.75 Gritless green oo 0ebte 3.50 @ American Horse Head 
Guignet  ....--.eeeeeees Ib, 1.00 @ DEE -sicccsuseces lb, 8 @ 08% 
*Nor ymina Oxide of chromium Ib 55 @ i aa 07%.@ «08 
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Colors Continued | Resins and Pitches 
> Os . — ; Cumar resin hard........ ib. @ 
a Chemical Market—Continued | Cupp ote tet... ; $ 
French process, Florence New York Quotations tte “aiken 
?$0.10% December 26, 192 05 @ 
Red Sea lb. 08%@ .09% 14%@ 
Wee GOBbe<cecceoces id. 1% tt ‘ tarur re t 2 i 
Azo (factory) i 3 
ZZZ (lead free 1b. , 1b. ¢ 
ZZ Rosin, K (bbl.)......280 dbs. 735 
j strained a - —Saan lbs. 6.75 ‘ 
Zine ouls hide errr fon Shellac, fine orange. ib, 0 @ 
ry cut. 2 
Ml #2060%0006¢¢es009 ton 1 
YELLOW r ceoeessseses ctwt. u i. it 1 
7 anish (factory) ton 14.04 P Solvents 
nn a eT gg Ad My English cliffstone.. cut. 1. ® 1.75 : 
admiu s € gat.c0 u gilders (bolted)......- cut. Acetone (98.99% drums [6.62 
¢, and mea. ..00. K. fT ‘ t Ibs. per gal.J)....... 
Dipped goods teeeees = - rt. 1 Benzol (90%, drums [7.21 ibs. 
Gritless yellow ......++. 7 . om 22.00 @25.00 per gal. 4) sesee eoeees al, 
India rubber 1b. ” pure (drums) ........- oe i 
Ochre, domestic seeees > DUET sncucodunnoundied ton 13.00 @15.00 ( mh wd bisulphide (dms. (10.8 ; " 
imported 10. oS igpeaemaneesienaietaents ton i lbs. per gal.J)........ b. 06%4@ .07% 
Wood pulp, XXX.. : ; i tetrachloride (drums, [13 = 
» ; gredients X (fo factory) .....+. ton 2500 @ eG. OOP GARE esc cuces i ( 
Compounding Ingredients Ty A (steel Bis.) gat, -- 
3 N aphtha, FF Fi gai. t 
m flake carloads) ton solvent (drums ere gai. i 
t ‘ _ _ymene factor) +> ‘ - 
onate _ Mineral Rubber Toluol, pure (7.21 lbs. per 
rhas . ore : , ~~ { err eeeens gal, a 
' - Gilsomite ...eeeee-- eevee ton = Turpentine, spirits. poeoeces gal. i 
ton Genasco (factory)........-- ton } @0e.' wood, steam distilled ga: t 
ecccces ton ) @ Hard uydrecarbe ReccccccesfOB 2 
SY L i d 2 i 15 @ 
(carloads) ton 20.00 @ Sott ‘hydr ,  cdnaand ton 32 38 sti 
ated (carloads)ton 23.90 2 320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton ; Substitutes 
Basofor ...cccessesceeess ib. 4% @ 1/310 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton ee ene ee ib. 
Blanc fixe ..cc..ccccsces 1b. 044%@ 042 Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).ton EE IE: oe 
Carrara filler (factory 1b. M. R. granular ........ ton > Sade ae aeons Lb. f 
Chalk, : extra d » 04% Robertson, M. R., solid on 35.00 @75.00 Brown factice..........« «ld. a l 
heavy. (f.0.b. factory) Ib. 2 03% M. R. granular (factor y). ton 54.50 @72.50 Wee GR ccccswoeses< Ib. ! 
( a cla ¢ n - Rubrax  (factory)......+- ton 60.4 i 
slue f ! n l ee es eves 8On @ 
Blue RIGSE ccccccececes ton NO. Liwcccccccsccccces ton i Vul cot I di 
t ; oe ulcanizin ngredients 
tton f j Synpro, gran. M. R. (fac.) ton v75 8 g 
ht r it ee BR cocccepeceeses Ib. 5 i 
hit b - Sulphur ‘Ploride (drums) . ./b. 08 @ 
Cottor nters n mill-run./b (jugs)... ./b. 13'3@ 
Fossil flour (powdered ton 60.00 @ Oils . Sulphur, Bergenport brand, 
(bolted) ton 60.00 @ 100% pure (bblis.)...cwt. 2.55 @ 2,90 
Glue, high grade ........ It 30 @ .40 ‘ (bags)...cwt. 2 @ 2.65 
MOGIUME § cocccccces ! 20 @ 26 Avoilas | ve 1b, Sulphur flour (bbls.)..... cwt. a 
ee ME avccsadenses j i 19 Castor, No. Pesuex 1b. t eer cwt t 
Graphite, flake Ne, 3, U. B. Peccccesens ib. 2 i Superfine 100% pure eve : 
amorphous ........ . Ab 5 i Corn ccecses evecseosess lb. Boe 
Infusorial earth (powd.)..ton 60.00 @ COE kc écccocnvceecess Ib, 4 (See also Colors—Antimony) 
(bolted) ...... --ton 65.000 @ Glycerine .....sesseeeeess ib. 18%@ 9 
Mica, powdered Ib. 15 @ ( $00-1b. “drums).. .1b. 25 @ 2 
Pumice stone, pow b, z : : ~< Waxes 
Rotten st wd ib, 024%@ 4 t 
Ss nd ton g ( Wax, beeswax, white, com. ./b. 45 G 
silver " ' n epiewateaeed Ib. 3 ceresine, white...... — 12 @ 
Soap bark, cut ib. standard ib, 05 @ .08 SED o60ensedncecees lb. 20 @ 
Soapstone 1 12.00 @ ( i sticky... Ib 08 @ .10 GO écacitnconeruesen ib. t 
S t Pine, stean distilled gal ; 8 ozokerite, black..... er * 18 @ 
Starch, powd. corn (bags) .cwt Rapeseed, refined . gal. DG xs ncinaene wees 1d, ¢ > .28 
bb! wt novsscuscteseces gal. SEE scstassarembnus b. 24%@ 04% 
Talc, soapstone ‘ OOOO te ga. sweet wax 
Terra blan he 000 cf EERE gal. t 
>: Goente or see ton ; San Geen Ib. — 
. a *Nominal 
BALATA GATHERED AT A LOSS STEEL CORD TIRE 
Q \ I ration shows a part sectional] side view exhibiting the 
ng t bos t t f a Lomer steel cord tire. The tire is designed 
t ) é t i st heavy duty trucks 
d [ 7 where there S a great 
, Fabrice ‘ _ 
1296 < tit LE. Se aCord demand for pneumatic 
4 
d har . 
t f \ gt ( 1 =e res f ‘eptional 
lonas ° 4 Sted Card de _ Seem 
t 2 vi ( rted m | y ra strength [he construc- 
HO72 4 , é . 
29,873,43 t d 2 g F Steel Cord tion shown consists of 
805.64 4.592.145 F alternate plies of fabric 
e to t price ‘ and cabled wire of spe- 
t ( ( t ce ' cial alloy steel proof 
tl tior the against crystallization, 
cos ex ( ind one must add hea ex- chemical action, or rust. 
| ctual cost lass Three plies of wire cord 
balata ‘ ’ 60 the 46 kilograms. A alternate with plies of 
‘ iw ' ' nta means * ubber at ceonmatliv. 
- : Lomer Steel Cord ——— eo d diag nally 
that t ‘ @ the t iking laid fabric Each wire 
it 15 1 f livars 414 (a t && ply lies at right angles to the next wire ply. The construction 
on ‘ e t 15 quintals referr t ‘ possesses great strength and resistance to puncturing and is said 
has expended t t x tation the sum of bolivars 750, to he proof against blowouts—Lomer Armored Tire Co.. New 
‘ + } ‘ 1 f ol re 23H WD) ( astle. In liana 
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Tire Production and Crude Rubber Consumption 


Statistical Review. 1921 and 1922—Outlook for 1923 


HE chart here used consists of ratio ruling in four cycles scal- 
T ing vertically from 10,000 to 10,000,000, indicating, in the case 

of tires and tubes, the number produced, and in the case of 
crude rubber, pounds consumed. 

The figures used in plotting the curves are given in the Tables 
J and II. Those for production of the casings, inner tubes, and 
solid tires were obtained from the published figures of The Rub- 
ber Association of America, by suitably increasing the reported 
amounts which are estimated to be 80 per cent of the actual pro- 
duction. 

To obtain the respective amounts of crude rubber consumed in 
the manufacture of casings, tubes and solids, and the totals for all 
tire products and all rubber products, indicating the entire industry 
in America, the following factors were assumed. 

Average weight of crude rubber required per casing, 814 pounds; 
per inner tube, 2 pounds; per solid tire, 40 pounds. The rubber 
tire industry is believed to consume 80 per cent of the crude 
rubber imported for the entire rubber manufacturing industry ; 
therefore, the total amount of rubber used for tire products in- 
creased by one-quarter gives the totals, and in plotting the curve 
the crude rubber consumed in all rubber products and the production 

gures for November and December, 1922, are the only ones 
estimated. 

Points of special interest shown by the curves, which are strictly 
comparable due to the ratio ruling, are that the peak of rubber 
manufacturing occurs in August of each year. The output for 
1922 has been better sustaincd than in 1921, shown by slight 
decline from the August figures for the remainder of the year. 

in 1921 the tonnage of rubber used in tire casings, inner tubes, 
and solid tires was 134,712 and for all rubber products made that 
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Ratio Graph of Tire Production 


approaching normal in many lines is now approximating capacity 
output in tires and tubes, and all other rubber goods lines as well 
The automobile industry has had a record year of production 


and the outlook for 1923 is considered more favorable still. This 

























Table I 
TIRE CASINGS, INNER TUBES, AND SOLID TIRES PRODUCED— 
1921 AND 1922 
lire Inner Soli 
Casings Tubes Tires 
192! Number Number Number 
January 879,000 926,000 26,500 
February 1,025,000 1,171,000 2 
March 1,454,000 1,684,000 3 
April ... ’ 066,000 2.202.090 36, 
May .. ? 626.000 2.762.000 44,000 
Tune ~- . 2,893,000 2,950,000 35.501 
July . , 3,212,000 3,775,000 43,390 
\ugust 3,814,000 5,538,000 69,400 
September 2,411,000 46.700 
October ‘ 2.410.000 57,901 
November 2,198,000 54,40/ 
December 2,300,000 50.601 
Totals 27.288,000 529,790 
1922 
January 2,569,000 > 930.000 50,02 
February 2,605,000 7,000 49,400 
March . 3,307,006 773,000 61,700 
\pril 3,001,000 314,000 58,200 
May ... 3,402,000 3,739,000 72,000 
June . 3,547,000 3.912.000 82.600 
Tuly ed 3,095,000 3,835,000 89,500 
\ugust 3,631,001 4,760,000 105.400 
September 3,130,000 103,500 
October . 3,344,000 106,900 
November * 3,444,000* 106,900* 
December 3,444,000* 106,900* 
Potals 37,519,004 93,0 
* Estimate 

































Table II 
CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMED IN TIRES AND TUBES AND OTHER 
RUBBER MANUFACTURES—1921 AND 1922 
Pir All Rubber 
I Products 
Pounds n Pounds 
January 1.060.000 3.750 12,704,691 
lebruary 1,180,000 11,978,250 14,972,812 
March | 3,368,000 1,436,000 16,799,500 20,999,375 
April 1 4,404,000 1,440,000 22,888,500 28,610,625 
Miay 18,664,500 5,524,000 1,760,000 25,948,500 3 
June 23.867.250 900,000 1,420,000 31, 3 
luly 26,499,000 7,550,000 1,756,000 35,805,000 4 
August 31,465,500 11,076,000 2,776,000 42,541,500 5 
September 19,890,750 8,188,000 1,868,000 29.946.750 
Octcher 19,882,500 7,110,000 2,316,000 29,308,500 
November 18,133,506 5,314,000 2,176,000 2 
December 8 000 5,176,000 2,024,000 
lotal 234,427,000 67,804,000 21,152,000 : 385.708.7 
Ja ?1, 5,860,000 2,008,000 29.06 
Fet y 1 6,494,000 1.976.000 29 
Marcl 7 7,546,000 2,468,000 
April 4 6,628,000 2,328,000 33,7 
May 8 7,478,000 2,880,000 38,42 
June 29 ) 7 4,000 3,304,000 4().39 
July 25,53 0 7 1,000 3,580,001 36,7 
August 165.750 20,000 4,216,000 43.69 
September 25.822,500 8,758,000 4.140.006 28,720,500 48,400,500 
October... 27 587 9,470,000 4,276,000 $1,333,000 51,666,333 
November. 7 9,470,000* 4,276,090* 41,333,000* 51,666.333* 
December 27,587,000" 9,470,000" 4,276,000* 41,333,000" 51,666 3 
Totals.. 316,199,325 96,188,000 41,736,000 452,109,325 617,303,113 
* Estimated 











vear, 175.200 tons. In 1922, the corresponding tonnages of rub- 
ber used were 205,512 and 280,584, respectively 


The revival of general industrial activity of the past two years 


will sustain the tire industry at the present production level which 
is at the rate of 41,300,000 yearly. Some authorities set the prob- 
able tire output for 1923 as high as 50,000,000 tires 
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